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THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


( HEART, what golden days were ours 
Among the corn, ‘and cotton flowers! 

Under the trees so thickaand cool, 
And by the heron-haunted pool, 
And at the river, deep and quick, 
In autumn when the nuts lay thick. 
What races o’er the prairie free ! 
What lingerings ‘neath the vine-clad tree ! 
What fishing on the mountain lake ! 
What squirrel hunts in cedar brake! 
What gatherinys by the pine-fire’s blaze ! 
What pure, what Eden-tinted days! 
And what remains of days so fair? 
A memory that is half a prayer ; 
A love which owns immortal ties, 
And lifts its head above the skies. 
A hope which gilds with heavenly light 
The darkest hours of earthly night. 

€ And so dear Past I twine for thee 

A wreath of rue and rosemary. 
Rue, herb of grace, whose prophet spell 
Can from the past the future tell ; 
And rosemary, whose fragrant leaves 
Of love’s perpetual homage breathes. 


THE TREES OF THE LORD. 
BY WILLIAM S, PLUMER, DD, 


T is commonly and correctly supposed that by the 

trees of the Lord we are te understand trees of great 
size. The term was applied to the cedars of Lebanon. 
(Psalm 104: 16). A few of these still stand. One has 
recently fallen. It is thought to have been growing 
some time before the birth of our Saviour. Young trees 
of this kind are not reported by travelers as springing 
up to take the places of those, whose lifetime is measured 
by thousands of years. 

The immense pines of California are no less worthy 
to be called the trees of the Lord. They too are thou- 
sands of years old. No young ones seem to be coming 
on to take their places. They are the admiration of 
travelers from all parts of the world. The fall of one of 
them would be a grander sight than the launching of the 
largest ship of war. 

Though I never saw the above trees, I have seen the 
monarchs of the forest, which once were found in our 
own Western country; especially in Western Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Sixty or seventy 
years ago there were giants in those forests. When I 
visit those regions of late years, I miss nothing more 
than these msjestic structures. I have seen a horse-chest- 
nut (buckeye) over four feet in diameter. But the largest 
trees were, I think, the sycamore and the poplar. I have 
seen five good axemen’work hard for more than four 








man and his wife to be not uncomfortably sheltered in 
the hollow of one of these trees for a considerable time. 
I have seen immense wells walled in by a section of a 
huge hollow tree sunk from the surface to the solid rock, 
out of which came the salt water through a hole bored 
by an auger a thousand feet long. These trees had also 
a foe in every hunter. Where the bear and the raccoon 
have no good hiding place in the clefts of rocks, they 
betake themselves to the hollow limbs of very large trees. 
The bear selects his winter quarters early in the autumn. 
During the mild days of autumn he leaves his nest and 
roams abroad, but at nightfall he seeks his chosen resort. 
Of course his claws make an impression on the bark. 
The hunter easily finds him, and in midwinter, commonly 
when snow is on the ground, the tree is felled in the 
presence of several hunters and their dogs; commonly 
the limb or part of the tree which serves as a home is 
completely broken by the fall, and thus the fight begins 
,at once. In cold weather the bear dislikes to run. Com- 
monly he takes to a tree, and thence the deadly rifle soon 
brings him to the ground. In my boyhood I have known 
four bears thus taken from one tree. 

Of late years in traveling through the West and 
Northwest I greatly miss my old friends, those trees of 
the Lord. Their absence makes me sad. But they. were 
lairs for such four-footed creatures as destroyed the 
poultry, and their harbors were of necessity destroyed 
also. Last year I traveled over two thousand miles in 
that region, and did not see one tree to compare with 
many with which I was familiar in my childhood and 
boyhood. 

Not only, have the great trees disappeared, but the 
great men of that region have disappeared. I knew 
and revered in early life such men as General Rufus 
Putnam and his sons, Return Jonathan Meigs, [ewis 
Cass, the Woodbridge family, the United States senator, 
his father and brother, the Vintons, and hosts of others, 
mighty men in their day, now found no more on 
earth. 

In that region sixty and seventy years ago men were 
famous according as they had lifted up axes against 
thick trees. The trees fell, and now their fellers have 
fallen also. A young growth of trees and a new race of 
men have appeared. Towns and cities have grown up 
as by magic. I have myself been in Cincinnati and 
Louisville when all the houses in either of them did not 
cost ag much as one of their present. handsome houses 
of worship. 

CONCLUSION. 


Now also the axe is laid at the root of the trees : there- 
fore every tree which bringeth net forth good fruit is 
hewn down and cast into the fire. Blessed are they that 
do his commandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life which never dies, and his fruit imparts im- 
mortality. 


. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN PARIS. 
BY THE REV. E, W. HITCHCOCK, 


MUST introduce you to our “Les Ternes” station, that 
you may see with your own eyes what is being done 
for the working people in Paris by Protestant Chris- 
tians of other lands. When you have learned about 
one station, you will have a very good idea of others, 
for the nature of the work and the manner of conduct- 
ing it is quite similar in all. ” 
Start with me then from the Arc de Triomphe, the most 
magnificent military monument in the world, and the 
pride of Paris and of France. Five minutes’ walk down 
the Avenue Wagram, one of the twelve splendid ave- 
nues that radiate from the Arc, brings us to our mission 
station. It is pleasantly situated, opposite to a foun- 
tain, around which the avenue widens into a circle. A 
large shop or store, on the ground floor, has been con- 





verted into a little chapel. It extends quite through 


hours to bring down a stately poplar. I have known a 
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front and rear. A little pulpit, or reading desk, stands 
in the centre of the room. The walls are ornamented 
with Scripture texts and illustrations of Scripture his- 
tory. Between two and three hundred chairs serve 
for seats. Two years ago a room was opened near by, 
with one hundred chairs, but it proved quite too small. 
The last summer a larger one was secured ; and if this 
room was double its present size it would be no more 
than sufficient to accommodate those who throng to 
some of the meetings. 

On Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock there is a Sunday- 
school, attended principally by children, and conducted 
by Miss Noblett, an English lady, who has gathered 
faithful helpers about her and is devoted to the entire 
work of the mission. In the evening of Sunday, at 8 
o’clock, there is a general meeting, attended by a hun- 
dred or more of the French working people—the au- 
dience constantly increasing. This meeting is opened 
by Miss Blundell, a lady of rare intellectual and spir- 
itual gifts, whose prayers and addresses remind one of 
Mrs, Hannah Whitall Smith. She is well-known and 
honored by Protestant Christian workers, not only in 
France but also in Great Britain. In addition to her 
personal services and addresses she edits two illustrated 
papers in the French—called the Sunbeam and the 
Family Friend—(Le Reyon de Soiliel, and L’ami de la 
Famille) the plates for the illustrations being furnished 
by friends in England. These papers, one of them es- 
pecially for children, are greatly useful in the mission 
work. The Sunday evening meeting is addressed at its 
close by one of the French pastors, the Rev. Mr. Ho- 
cart, the successor in the pastorate of the lamented 
Emil F. Cook, one of the delegates to the Evangelical 
Alliance meeting in New York, and a victim of the 
shipwreck of the Ville du Havre. 


Monday evening there is gathered in our mission 
room an English audience, composed mostly of English- 
men who are in service in Paris. This meeting, though 
recently begun, has already been richly blessed. There 
have been a number of hopefal conversions; and at a 
recent meeting, no less than five young men, one after 
another, declared their purpose to lead a religious life. 
On Wednesday afternoon there is a Bible-class for 
women, conducted by Miss Blundell. Think of from 
seventy to a hundred women, seated around their 
teacher with open Bibles in their hands, studying earn- 
estly and devoutedly the Word of God, asking questione, 
and listening intently to answers and interpretations of 
Scripture truth, and replying by word and look, “This 
is all so new to us, and just fitted to meet the deep needs 
of our souls,” 

Thursday afternoon we have the children’s meeting, 
conducted by representatives of our American chapel. 
The exercises consist of class instruction, Scripture read- 
ing, general addresses, and singing of hymns, many of 
which are translations of our favorite English hymns 
and of those used in the revival meetings in Great 
Britain and America, and set to the sweet and inspiring 
tunes with which we are so familiar at home. These 
French children are very bright and quick to learn, and 
their singing is really quite remarkable for its sweetness 
and enthusiasm. These hymns freighted with precious 
truth, find a place in the memory and hearts of the 
children, and carry Gospel light to many homes that 
might not otherwise be reached. Who shall say that 
rich spiritual harvests shall not hereafter be gathered 
from this seed-sowing ? 

After the children’s meeting on Thursday, their moth- 
ers come to a sewing class, which is so conducted, that 
while receiving religious instruction, they can help sup- 
ply themselves and families with needed clothing. 
The material is furnished by the friends of the mission, 
and cut for the solicited garments. These garnte2ts, un- 
der the direction of the ladies in charge, are made by 
the members of the class, who, while sewing, are in- 
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structed frm the Bible and religious books. The 
meeting is quite informal, and is enlivened with singing 
and pleasant conversation, and is being made very use- 
ful in meeting the material and spiritual wants of those 
who attend it. The garments after they are made are 
sold to the women for a fraction of the cost of the mate- 
rial, and the proceeds, supplemented with new gifts, are 
reinvested in new material for others. 

Oa Friday evening is held the largest, and in sc me re- 
aspects, most interesting meeting of the week. It is for 
all ages and classes. The room is usually thronged ; and 
in the summer, fri quently around the open door an out- 
side crowd presses, unable to gain entrance. Two of the 
French pastors are usually present at this meeting, and 
gocd Mr, and Mrs. McAll, by whom this work among 
the “ ouvriers” of Paris was begun and is still supervised 
come as often as they can reach the station in their large 
and ever-widening circuit. Many friends of the mission 
attend this service. The English and American visitors, 
throuch an interpreter, often bring their salutations and 
good cheer, and leave, in generous gifts, practical proofs, 
of their interest. The exercises at this meeting are va- 
ried, but always include singing, addresses, Scripture 
reading and prayer. Books are given out from the lend- 
ing library, papers and lesfiets are distributed, and the 
people go away with a blessing if they will receive it, 

This mission to the working people of Paris, with 
kindred missions, as those of Madlle.de Broen and 
Madame de Presseuse, have all grown up sirce the 
Franco Prussian war, and have hitherto been so wisely 
and successfully conducted that they have not only re- 
ceived the hearty endorsement and support ef Protestant 
Christians but also the favor of the civic authorities, 
Not unfrequently the policemen at the door of a mission 
room say to passers by, “come in here, you will get 
good.” The Prefet of the Seine has said to Mr. McAll, 
“open as many of these meetings as you please. Each 
one is as good as a police station. You are helping us 
keep the peace of the city.” ; 

At the meetings all reference to political affairs, and 
to controverted religious questions, is carefully avoided. 
But the gospel is preached in the spirit of Christ, who, 
while declaring that “ his kingdom was not of this world, 
was, at the same time, setting up a kingdom in it, that 
should never be re moved. 


IDA REYER PFEIFFER. 

BY CLABA G, DOLLIVER. 

HIS adventurous lady was born in Vienna, October 

14,1797. She had five brothers, and, partly from 

playing with them, partly from natural disposition, she 
imbibed a great dislike for “ girls play,” and was never 
happier than when dressed in boys clothes, and engaged 
in romps, or playing “ soldier” with her brothers, Her 
father was very fond of her, and proud of her fearless- 
ness and resolution; he allowed her always to wear 
clothes like her brothers, and often laughingly promised 
her that she should enter a military academy when she 
became old enough, and then might carve her way 
through the world, sword in hand. 

When Ida was nine years of age, her father died, and 
her mother immediately made a change in the state of 
affairs; petticoats were substituted for trousers, and an 
attempt was made to teach her some girlish accomplish- 
ments, such as playing the piano. Ida was so indig- 
nant at the change in her garments, that she actually 
fell ill from grief and anger, and the doctor advised 
that her clothes be restored to her; she continued to 
wear them until she was thirteen, when she peaceably 
submitted to wear petticoats. 

When Ida was twelve years old, the war broke out 
between Austria and France; the little “tom-boy” was 
a good patriot, as may be imagined, and danced with 
delight when her beloved Austria conquered ; she longed 
to take a drum, herself, and march to battle with the 
soldiers, When the fortune of war brought success to 
the French, and the hated victor entered Vienna, the 
child’s grief and indignation knew no bounds. 

When Napoleon held a review of his troops at Schén- 
brunn, Ida and her mother were present; the former 
turned her back when the emperor rode past, and re- 
ceived a box on the ear, from her more politic mother, 
for this display of feeling toward the conqueror. Some 
Frepch soldiers were quartered in the house, who ex- 
pected to be, and were, treated with the most anxious 
civility by Madame Reyer ; but the little girl preserved a 
hostile attitude, and could never be compelled or per- 
suaded to make herself agreeable to them. 

When she was about fourteen, a young gentleman was 
engaged as tutor to the Reyer children. He was re- 
quested by the mother to treat Ida with special kind- 





ness, a8 the child had been ill-trained from infancy. 
How gentle, patient, and kind he was to the little hoy- 
den, she afterwards bore heart-felt testimony; she had 
learned to fear her parents rather than to love them, 
and now, to be met with delicacy and sympathy, in 
place of harsh command, completely won her heart. 
Under his guidance and at his request, she bravely gave 
up her boyish ways, and learned cooking, sewing, and 
other despised accomplishments, simply to please him; 
his approbation was all the reward she desired. 

As she grew older her love for him grew deeper and 
stronger ; he likewise learned to love her very dearly, 
and they would have married, had not her mother in- 
terposed strong and fatal ot jections. 

It was not that she did not esteem the young gentle- 
man; until she discovered their mutyal love, she wished 
him to make her house his home, and often called him 
her “dear sixth son.” But Ida hed a fortune; the 
young tutor had none, although he was true-hearted, 
industrious, and honest; things of more value than 
money one would think. 

However, Madame Reyer positively refused her con- 
sent, forbade him the house, and made her daughter 
promise neither to see him nor to write to him. She 
promised, but resolutely declared that she would never 
marry ; her mother was anxious and determined that 
she should marry, and thus discord reigned supreme in 
their household. Finally, after five years of domestic 
broils and misery, she accepted the hand of Dr. Pfeiffer, 
who was twenty-four years older than herself. 

She passed eighteen weary years of wretchedness in 
her married life; not indeed, from ill-treatment on the 
part of her husband, but from poverty and want ; for 
Dr. Pfeiffer lost, through misfortunes and bad manage- 
ment, her fortune and his own. ‘There were many days,” 
she says, “when I could put nothing but dry bread before 
my children for their dinner.” And this, when she gave 
music and drawing-lessons, did the household drudgery, 
and labored incessantly. 

Three children were born to her; a daughter, who 
lived but a few hours, and two sons, who survived her. 

All this time, the love of travel and adventure, which 
she had cherished so ardently in her youth, seemed quite 
dead ; but on one occasion, when she visited Trieste, she 
felt the od longing to sail away over the ocean to un- 
known lands, arise so strongly within her, as to make her 
positively wretched, and she was glad when she quitted 
the place, and left the sight of the sea behind her. 

From that moment, she longed for the hour to come 
when her sons would be able to take care of themselves, 
and she would be left at liberty to follow her own incli- 
nafionr, and see something of the world. This time came 
when she was forty-five years of age; from that period 
until she was sixty, the undaunted little woman wandered 
over the earth, penetrating every accessible place, and 
visiting many spots where a European woman had never 
been seen before. 

Her first journey, which she undertook in 1842, was to 
the Holy Land; she visited Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Baalbek, Alexandria, and many other places, crossed the 
desert to the Isthmus of Suez, and finally returned to 
Vienna by way of Italy and Sicily. After publishing 
her diary, remarkable for its truth and simplicity, she 
found her slender purse replenished, and made a journey 
to Norway and Sweden, and the island-of Iceland, visit- 
ing Prussia on her way home. 

In 1846 she started on a journey around the world, 
landing first at Rio Janeiro. It was at this port that 
she was nearly murdered by a runaway slave, while 
making some excursions into the interior of the coun- 
try. In this journey she visited the islands in the Pacific, 
Hong Kong, and Canton, where she was in great danger 
of being thobbed, the island of Ceylon, India, Persia, 
Bagdad, and Babylon. Her journey through Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia was perilous in the extreme, and is 
counted among her most daring exploits. She returned 
to Vienna by way of Greece and the Ionian Isles, after 
an absence of a year and a half. 

In 1851 she started on a second voyage around the 
world, visiting Cape Town ; then sailed for Singapore, 
visiting Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and other East India 
islands. She crossed the Pacific to California, then a 
strange, excited country; next visited Panama, Peru, 
and other parts of South America; was twice in danger 
of being killed, first, from a fall from her mule, and then 
from a fall into a river, which abounded in caymans,—a 
sort of alligator. She then visited the United States, 
and returned to her home by way of the Azores Islands, 
Lisbon, and London. She arrived at Vienna in 1855, 
after an absence of over five years. 

Her next and last journey was to Madagascar, then 
almost inascessible to Europeans; it was ruled by a 
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cruel, blood-thirsty queen, and the people were steeped 
in ignorance and brutality. Her companion was impli- 
cated in a political conspiracy, and both he and Madame 
Pfeiffer nearly lost their lives, in consequence. They 
were both banished, and as they were suffering from 
Madagascar fever, the cuuning old queen doubtless 
thought that both would die before reaching the sea- 
coast; for continual delays prolonged a journey of one 
week into eight. 

Although Madame Pfeiffer again reached - Vienna, it 
was in a dying condition, from the effects of the Mada- 
gascar fever, and she lived but a few weeks. Many of 
the most distinguished travelers and scientific men of 
Austria and Prussia came to Vienna to show the brave 
and adventurous little woman the last honors. Her life 
is well worth remembering, for it teaches us what may 
be accomplished by small means, when driven by energy 
and perseverance. 


DON’T MAKE HARD WORK OF IT. 
BY PETER STRYKER, D. D. 


LOOK out of my side window, and see two men in 

my neighbor’s yard sawing wood. One of them 
scarcely moves his body, and swings his arms very na- 
turally and easily. The other seems to put every mus- 
cle of his body in action, and exerts himself much more 
than he need to accomplish his work. Both are strong 
men, and willing, but there is a great difference in their 
manner of doing things. The result is that the man 
who works the harder is obliged to stop more frequently 
than his associate, to rest and wipe off the prespiration. 
He exhausts himself unnecessarialy, and by his un- 
called for efforts abridges his usefulness, 

We may see the same thing illustrated every day, and 
in connection with every kind of physical labor. 
One horse chafeson his bit, and prances and worries 
until he is all in a foam, while his steady mate travels 
along easily, with much less discomfort to himself and 
his driver. Perhaps it does not make much difference 
to a brute if he does foolishly exhaust his vitality, But 
it surely is a matter gf some consideration to a man, 
and we always feel like giving a bit of advice to those 
people who seem disposed to throw away their strength. 
Be it observed, this is not only a thing of nature, born 
in us as we say, but it is a habit, and habit is some- 
thing we cultivate. 

But it is not the physical, but the mental and spirit- 
ual we now allude to; and we find the same truth here 
applies. Let us confine our attention at present to the 
Sabbath-school teacher. To him we kindly say “ Don’t 
make hard work of it.” This we may do ina great var- 
iety of ways. Let us glance at a few of them. 

IN STUDY. 


Some teachers have no reference Bible, no concord- 
ance, no maps, no commentaries. They would have no 
lesson papers if they were not given to them. They 
doubtless have each of them a Bible, but no helps to 
understand and explain it. This is unfortunate and 
criminal if it can be helped. The saw gets dull and it 
needs filing and lubricating. If this is not done the 
only way is to put on more strength, and this makes the 
work hard. 


Others who have these appliances are careless in using 
them. The Bible is not in its place when needed, the 
lesson paper cannot be found, the map is mislaid. 
Very likely the study has been delayed until Saturday 
night or Sunday morning, and then in nervous haste 
the apparatus is looked for; but alas! it cannot be 
found. Perhaps after an anxious search part is ob- 
tained, but considerable time has been lost and energy 
has been wasted, and the teacher is wearied and dis- 
couraged before his work is begun. All this could be 
avoided. Every work requires system, none more so 
than Bible study. Every enterprise to be successful 
demands not only energy in its execution, but prompt- 
ness in its beginning, none more so than the effort to 
win souls to Christ. 

Other teachers spend more time than is necessary in 
studying geography, and in considering scientific prob- 
lems, and indulging in curious speculations. Let us 
not be misunderstood. Wedo not object to these stu- 
dies, but heartily commend them, and believe that many 
of our teachers fail because they do not attend to them, 
But others go to the opposite extreme. They spend 


hours in learning what man has to say, and in forming 
theories of their own, but take no time carefully to com- 
pare Scripture with Scripture, and in meditation con- 
sidering what is the mind of God. This is hard work. 
The true disciple would find his task much easier if he 
gave himself to prayer and thought in connection with 
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Scripture research. The divine Spirit would come to 
his assistance. 


IN TEACHING, 


There is a wonderful art in teaching, and that art may 
be employed as legitimately in the Sabbath-school as in 
the secular school. In the former we are working es- 
pecially for God, and we should try to do his work the 
very best. And when we are doing the best for God we 
are sure to do the best for ail others, including ourselves. 

We look at the Bible-class instructor who stands up, 
and for an half an hour harangues his pupils, and we 
think, what a pity! How hard he works, and how little 
he accomplishes! If he would put some judicious ques- 
tions to the class he would prove himself to be an edu- 
eator. He would draw out his scholars. He would 
induce them to study and fasten the truths presented for 
consideration so firmly in their minds that they would 
not soon if ever be forgotten. Recently I took charge 
of a vacant class in our Sabbath-school. After critically 
examining the lesson for the day, David Established 
King, the question was asked, “ What great truths can 
you draw from this lesson?” Quite promply answers 
were given by four boys as follows: 

1. The Lord does what he says he will. 

2. We can’t conquer without the Lord’s help. 

3. The Lord will help them that ask him. 

4, God governs armies as well as nations. 


Was it not far better to obtain these important facts 
from the pupils in their own language than to give 
them to them? It was easier for the teacher. The boys 
did part of the work. This pleased them, and the 
teacher was thus stimulated to add some wholesome 
thoughts. This, we contend, is economy of labor, and 
makes the work easier for the teacher, and moze effec- 
tive for the scholar. | 


®IN VISITING, 


This is a wonderful lubricator. Many I fear fail to 
realize this fact. They work very hard and accomplish 
comparatively little, because they do not know their 
pupils. And how can they know them if they only see 
them an hour each week in the Sabhath-school? They 
may recognize their forms and faces, but cannot become 
acquainted with the cast of each mind, and understand 
the surroundings of each one. To do this they must 
occasionally see them at their homes, and talk with 
them and their parents and friends‘socially. 

Bat those who do visit their pupils sometimes make 
this a very hard work. They dread it as a child does 
a cold-bath. They fancy it will be very unpleasant. 
And so they put it off as long as they dare, and then 
they go at it desperately. Perhaps they give up a whole 
day to it, and by their long walks and long talks weary 
themselves—it may be others. We suggest to these 
eteachers that they pray over this matter. Ask God to 
help you. Cultivate a love for the scholar, and then 


visit them, not only from a sense of duty, but of pleasure. | 


Do a little of this work ata time. Do it often. Every 
week, if you can, go to see one or two. Make short calls, 
Be natural in your conversation. Do what you can to 
win the confidence and love of parents as well as pupils. 
Let them see you are really interested in their welfare. 
Thus your labor will be easier, and much more effective. 

Teacher, your work is the grandest work committed 
to an intelligent being. “ Don’t make Aard work of it.” 


JUST FOR ONCE. 
BY KATE NEELY HILL. 
bers clock struck eight on a Sunday morning, raw, 
chill, and discouraging. A young girl started from 
her sleep at the sound, and sat upright in bed. 

“Oh dear!” she said, with an impatient sort of shiver. 
“Who could have thought it was eight o’clock, so dark 
as itis? And what a dismal morning—hear the sleet 
rattling against the windows! I shall have to put on all 
sorts of extra wraps, rubbers and things, and here I have 
gone and overslept myself! What shallI do? I can’t 
go without my breakfast, or I shall be sick, and I never 
can get ready now in time, I know. I ought not to set a 
bad example by being late, and—well, I can’t help it, I 
shall just stay at home /or once, It really is not a fit 
morning for a young girl to go out, and I don’t believe 
half the scholars will be there. I’m getting discouraged 
about Sunday-school anyhow. I have’nt seen any good 
come yet of ali the trouble I have taken.” 

And so, yielding to the feeling of self-indulgence that 
possessed her, Alice Carroll drew the coverlets -closely 
round her again, and nestling back among her pillows, 
prepared to resume her interrupted slumbers. There 
would be a precious half-hour before it was necessary to 





prepare for the regular nine o’clock breakfast—and what 
a delicious little nap she might have! She would awake 
from that rested and refreshed, not so startled and dread- 
fully tired as she. felt now ! 

She snuggled down into her warm nest, and shut her 
eyes tight; but somehow, slumber would not return, 
fondly as it was wooed, Heavy with sleep as were the 
drowsy eyes, conscience, that faithful little watchman, 
was wide-awake, and kept up such a pricking, pricking. 
in the young girl’s tender soul, that she found it impossi- 
ble to lose herself again in the sweet oblivion which she 
craved. In vain she tossed and turned, and turned again. 
Her pillows were soft—her couch was comfort itself, but 
her heart was ill at ease, and would not let her rest. 

“IT suppose I might have been in time if I had hur- 
ried,’’ she thought uncomfortably. “I’m sure I might 
as well have gone for all the sleep I’m likely to get now. 
Bat oh dear! it is such a dreary morning—it takesa world 
of courage to face such weather when one is still half- 
asleep, and I was up so late last night. I wonder what 
people come visiting Saturday evening for? They would 
not, if they had to get up and start off as early as I do 
Sunday mornings. But then very few do have to; I don’t 
know more than five or six among all my acquaintances 
who have classes in Sunday-school ; they say they won’t 
take the trouble. But I have never missed it once before, 
and so I don’t see that I need reproach myself so much. 
I won’t be so silly—I just wil/ go to sleep!” * 

Down went the head again, tight closed the eyes, but 
just then came a sound from below as of shutting an 
outside door. 

“Oh,” thought Alice; “that is Norah coming home 
from mass. She is only a poor ignorant Irish girl, but 
no weather ever keeps her from going to church on Sun- 
day morning, and she has to start by seven o’clock, al- 
most before it is light. Oh well, I can’t help it. She is 
a great deal stronger than I am, and she goes to bed 
earlier. I don’t see what makes me so foolish; I have 
not committed a crime; somebody or other will take 
charge of my class, and it will be all the same a hundred 
years hence. Oh, for just forty winks!” 

A few minutes more, and the sound of people moving 
about in the adjoining room and overhead, roused Alice 
again. She started up, vexed and impatient. “I might 
as well give it up,” she said, “I suppose the breakfast 
bell will be ringing next thing. I wish I had got up 
when I first woke.” 

Slowly and reluctantly she rose, and made such poor 
haste with her toilet that the bell did ring before she 
was nearly ready. She did not wear her usual neat 
looks and pleasant aspect when she appeared in the break- 
fast room. Her father and mother both looked at her 
inquiringly. ‘‘ You are not sick, I hope, Alice?” asked 
her mother. 

“No, mamma, I’m well enough, I suppose.” 

“Not going to turn into a fair-weather Christian, I 
trust, daughter,” said her father. 

“No—I didn’t feel like going to school to-day, that’s 
all.” 

“Tt is a very disagreeable morning,” said her mother, 
and no further remark was made; but Alice had a nut- 
quite-approved-of sort of feeling, nevertheless, which did 
not improve her appetite or her spirits, and she was glad 
when breakfast was over. She strayed into the parlor, 
picked up a book, and sat down in an easy chair before 
the glowing grate. The sleet pattered wildly without, 
and within all was warmth and comfort; still, she did 
not seem able to enjoy her book or her luxurious ease. 
The tiresome thought would come—How was her class 
getting along? Who had takeu it? How was Denny 
Martyn behaving? He’d be sure to ‘cut up’ with a new 
teacher. And Allan Watts, would he know his text? 
And little Georgie Fanning, who was so shy, and always 
liked to get right under her wing—he would miss her 
she knew. Oh dear, she wished she had gone; for now 
she didn’t like even to go to church, and let them see 
that it was not illness, or prudence, but only indolence, 
which had kept her from them—that would be setting 
such a bad example. And yet why should she worry so 
about it after all? What use were Sunday-schools any- 
how? Did they really pay for all the timé and trouble 
and money they cost? Were the boys any better for 
them? She wasn’t sure that they were. There was 
Denny Martyn now ; how she had striven with that boy, 
and tried by every way in the world to influence him ; 
and yet she couldn’t see a particle of change for the bet- 
ter in him, and hadn’t a doubt but that he was trying 
the patience of his new teacher, and disgracing her, by 
some mischief or sauciness this very moment. She be- 
lieved after all she’d give it up, and let somebody else 
have a turn at those boys. Positively, she would not 
give another thought to them to-day.” 
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So she resolutely set herself to become interested in 
the “Old Helmet,” and bye and bye lost in its earnest 
pages, the consciousness of her own self-disapproval. 
But an uncomfortable recollection returned more than 
once through the day, and through every day of the 
week that followed. She tried to make up her mind to 
give it all up; never to expose herself to such pangs of 
conscience again, since she really had no reason to think 
she was doing any commensurate good. But she was 
never quite able to decide on auch a step; whenever she 
tried to do so, some one or other of the chubby, boyish, 
mischievous faces, which she knew always brightened 
at her appearance, would come up before her, and she 
could not quite bring herself to be willing to resign them 
entirely to another. Besides, in spite of her despondent 
mood, the conviction would remain, underlying all her 
discouraged feeling. 

“Tt is God’s work: I snow that. He has commanded 
us, ‘ Feed my lambs.’ I have tried faithfully to obey 
the irjunction. Good must come of it, sometime or 
another, whether I know it or not; and I don’t think, 
after all, I can ——” ” 

Well! the end of it was that the next Sunday mora- 
ing, when the clock struck eight, Alice was seated at 
her solitary breakfast, and quite unaccountably eager 
to hurry off to her “‘ poor neglected buys.” It was still 
so early when she reached the school, that no one had 
arrived but the superintendent, and he came forward to 
meet her at once. 

“ Ah, Miss Carroll,” he said, cordially, “ Glad to see 
you out and looking so well this cold morning. We 
were afraid you were ill last Sunday.” 

Alice colored, but answered honestly, “No, Mr, 
Miitler ; only lazy—for once.” 

The superintendent looked grave. “ Ah,” he said, 
“ that’s rather a pity, for there was oneof your boys who 
seemed particularly anxious to see you and bid you good 
bye. It seems his father is a civil engineer, and has left 
quite suddenly to take charge of some railroad work out 
West. I offered to give Denny your address, but he 
seemed to feel shy about making a call upon you, and in 
the afternoon he brought me a note and a parcel which 
he asked me to hand you to-day. I have it here in my 
desk.” He turned to get it, and Alice stood still, 
shocked and distressed. ‘“ Denny!” she thought. “He 
was the’most troublesome boy in the class, but he was 
getting to do pretty well for me, and now he has gone 
off among strangers, who will be a long time finding out 
he is not all bad. And he wanted to bid me good-bye !” 
She looked very much troubled as she took the little 
package from Mr. Miller’s hand. “Iam so sorry,” she 
said, and then she went to her own seat, and untied the 
parcel with tremulous fingers. A little frame beauti- 
fully carved in satin-wood appeared, and out of it looked 
Denny’s bright boyish face, just like himself, with the 
frank eyes and mischievous smile. There was a note 
too, which Alice read as well as she could for the tears 
in her eyes. 





“ DEAR Miss OABUL, 

“‘T was sorry you dident come this morning becaus I 
wanted to tell you goodbye. I mean I didnent want to 
but I had to because our folks is ail going to live out in 
Mishigin. I’m sorry to leave you, Mis Oarul; I like 
you the best of any teacher“ ever had. Ime very sorry 
I gave you so much trubble. Ime going to try to be a 
better boy to pleas you and Jesus too. I never cared 
nothing about Jesus till you talked to me about him. 
But now I do care, though I lafft so much and stuck 
pins. But I don’t fight no more, nor say bad words. I 
say my prayers sometimes. Ime going to try not to 
forget ’em wen Ime far away. I know I shant forget 
you. I made you a picture-frame with my sorento tools, 
I hope you wont mind my putting myself in it. I dident 
want you to forget me. Mis Carul if ever I make much 
of a man it will be-your doing. No more from 

“ your loving scholar, 
“Denny Martyn.” 


There! was her work then so worthless that it did not 
matter whether she kept on at it or not? This boy was 
the one of whom she had felt least hopeful, and yet, see 
what fruits the seed she had planted was already bring- 
ing forth in that shy, wilful, yet impressionable boyish 
soul! Poor little Denny—dear little Denny—and 
had ‘not been there to bid him good-bye! 

Miss Carroll’s class was gathering fast, and she was 
obliged to put her feelings aside with the letter and the 
picture; but her heart was full both of remorse and 
thankfulnesa; and the lesson she had that day bore fruit 
ever after in a deeper spirituality and earnestness in her 
noble work of feeding the lambs. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1876.) 


12. March 19.—Absalom’s Death...........-ccccccseeereeeees 2 Sam. 18: 24-38. 
13, March ‘6.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


[Second Quarter, 1876.] 


1. April 2 —The Ascending LOrd..........cccccccseereeeerrereees Acts 1: 1-12. 
2. April 9.—The Day of Pemtecost.......ccecccergerresereeseneees Acts 2: 1-11. 
8. April 16.—Peter’s Defemse..........--ccccesecceeseseeeeeeeseeeees Acts 2; 12-28. 
4. April 28.—The Early Christian Church...............00+. Acts 2: 37-47. 
5. April 30.—The Lame Man Healed.........ccscseeessseeevee Acts 8: 1-11, 
6. May 7.—The Power of Jesus’ Name.............scsssee ee Acts 3; 12-26. 
7. May 14.—Christian Courage...........cccccccseeeeseeeeesereeeee Acts 4; 8-22, 
8. May 21.—Christian Fellowship...........:cccccceesseeeeeseeees Acts 4: 23-37, 
9. May 28.—Lying Unto GOd.........cccececeseeseeseeseseenseeeeee eee Acts 5; 1-11. 
“10. June 4.—The Apostles in Prison,........cssseesseereeserees Acts 5: 12-26. 
11. June 11.—The Apostles before the Council............... Acts 5; 27-42, 
12, June 18,—The Seven Chosen...........ccese cosceeseseeeesersees Acts 6: 1-15, 


138, June 25.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 1, SUNDAY, APRIL 2, 1876. 
Title: THE ASCENDING LORD. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AND IT CAME TO PASS, WHILE 
H® BLFSSED THEM, HE WAS PARTED FROM THEM, AND 
CARRIED UP INTO HEAVEN, —Luke 24: 51, 


HOME READING. 
Monday, March 27: Acts 1; 1-12. The Saviour’s parting promises. 
Tuesdoy, March 28: Luke 24 : 36-53. The command to tarry. 
Wednesday, March 29: Matt. 28: 9-20, The command to teach. 
Thursday, March 30: Mark 13 : 24-37. The command to watch. 
Friday, March 31; 1 Thess 4: 13-18. The second coming. 
Saturday, Aprit1: Matt. 25: 1-15. The wise and the foolish. 
Sundoy, April2: Rey, 22: 1-14. He comes quickly. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[ Acts 1: 1-12.] 

1. The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach. 

2. Until the day in which he was taken up, after that he through 
the Holy Ghost has given commandments unto the apostles whom 
he had chosen : 

8. To whom also he shewed himself alive after his passion by 
many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and speaking 
of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God: 

4, And, being assembled together with them, commanded them 
that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the prom- 
ise of the Father, which, sath he, ye have heard of me. 

5. For John truly baptized with water: but ye shall bt baptized 
with the Holy Ghest not many days hence. 

6. When they therefore were come together, they asked of him 
saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel ? 

7. And he said unto them, It is not for you to know the times or 
the seasons, which the Father has put in his own power. 

8 But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth, 

9, And when he had spoken these things, while they beheld, he 
was taken up; and a cloud received him out of their sight. 

10. And while they looked steadfastly toward heaven as he went 
up, behold, two men stood by them in white apparel ; 

11. Which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall 80 come, in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven. 

12. Then returned they unto Jerusalem, from the mount called 
Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a Sabbath day’s journey. 


EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
Y way of introduction the teacher should explain 
why this book is called The Acts of the Apostles ; 
what is meant by a treatise, and to what- the words 
“former treatise” refer. 

The Acts is a continuation of the third Gospel, writ- 
ten also by Luke, and inscribed to the same distin- 
guished person as that Gospel. The Gospel may be re- 
garded as the first part, and the Acts as the second part 
of the samework. Each part covering a period of about 
thirty-three years, In the first; we have an account 
of what Jesus began to do and to teach during his per- 
sonal ministry on earth ; and in the second, we have an 
account of what he continued to do and teach, by his 
spirit after his ascension into heaven. 

The entire book is a regular, continuous, and con- 
nected narrative of the planting and extension of the 
Christian Church both among Jews and Gentiles, 
throughout a large part of the Roman Empire, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem and ending at Rome. The book nat- 
urally divides itself into two great parts, which gather 
around two grand central figures, Peter, the apostle of 
the circumcision, and Paul, the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. The lesson for the second and fourth quar- 
ters of the present year are selected from the first divi- 
sion of the book, in which Peter plays a prominent part. 
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In the second division the interest gathers around Paul 
and his labors. 

Peter, whose first name was Simon, a native of Beth- 
saida, a town on the western shore of the sea of Galilee, 
was naturally a man of a bold, impetuous spirit, of 
strong impulses and great energy—a man fitted to be a 
leader in any line of life. He was brought to Jesus by 
his brother Andrew, was one of the first disciples, and 
called to be an apostle. He left all and followed Jesus 
throughout his whole ministry. He was one of the 
three most distinguished by our Lord, and was with 
him on the Mount of Transfiguration, and in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane; and though, in an hour of weak- 
ness, he denied his Master, he speedily and bitterly re- 
pented of his fault, and was forgiven and restored. 
Jesus after his resurrection appeared personally to him, 
and onthe shore of the lake held a special interview 
with him, and gave him a peculiar charge. How:fear- 
less and faithful he was in the fulfilment of his solemn 
trust we will learn from the lessons which we now pro- 
ceed to study. 


THE CONNECTION. 


The subject of the last lesson but one in December 
last, was an interview between our Lord and Peter, 
when he appeared to seven of his apostles in the early 
n orn on the shore of Tiberias. Jesus next appeared to 
five hundred brethren on some mountain in Galilee ; 
afterward he was seen by James; and lastly by all the 
apostles, and probably many others, at the time of his 
ascension. This great event is the subject of 


THE LESSON, 


In it, (1) Jesus shows himself to his disciples after his 
resurrection ; (2) Promises them the gift of the Hovy Spirit ; 
(3) Gives them’ a commission to witness for him; (4) 
Ascends into heaven. 

The Lord Jesus, our risen Saviour, and ascended King, 
is the one grand object presented inthis lesson. Let us 
study it with a reverent and prayerful spirit, assured 
that as certainly as he went away, so surely will he 
come again—the “Same Jesus.” 


1. JESUS SHOWS HIMSELF. (1-3.) 


These verses refer to what is recorded in the Gospel 
by Luke—specially in the last chapter. Read Mark 
16: 19-20, and Luke 24: 49-53, 

Of Theophilus little is known. He is supposed to 
bave been a Gentile of rank, who had embraced Chris- 
tianity, and who resided in Rome or Alexandria. The 
Gospel contains a record of the life and labors, deeds 
and doctrines of Jesus until, having given authority and 
directions to his apostles how to carry on his work and 
make known his teachings, he was taken up. Between 
the resurrection and the ascension, forty days inter- 
vened, during which our Lord showed himself fre- 
quently to his disciples, Of these appearances ten are 
recorded ; five of them took place on the day of the 
resurrection, and no fewer than five of the ten were to 
individuals privately. Refer to the several times he 
showed himself alive after his crucifixion and death, to 
the apostles and to others, as proofs which cannot be 
set aside of the reality of his resurrection, and the con- 
sequent divinity of his mission. 

On the morning of the first Lord’s day, he appeared : 
(1.) To Mary at the sepulchre, in the early morning 
(Mark 16: 9); (2.) To the women on their way to the 
city (Matt. 28: 9); (3.) To Peter, probably in the early 
part of the day (Luke 24: 34); (4) To the disciples, on 
their walk to Emmaus, near the close of the day (Luke 
24: 81); (5) To the ten apostles, in the upper room, in 
the evening (Luke 24: 36); (6.) To the eleven, Thomas 
being present, in the same place, on the evening of the 
second Lord’s day (John 20: 26); (7.) To the seven dis- 
ciples at the sea of Tiberias, early in the morning (John 
21: 1); (8.) To above five hundred brethren at once, by 
special promise, on some mountain in Galilee (1 Cor. 
15: 6); (9.) To James, time and place not mentioned 
(1 Cor. 15: 7); (10.) Tohis apostles, and probably others, 
on Mount Olivet at the time of his ascension (Luke 24: 
50). 

On the occasion of these appearances, which are re- 
corded, or at other times during the forty days, our Lord 
instructed his disciples in the things which concerned 
his kingdom, and opened their understandings, that 
they might know the Scriptures. The power and im- 
pression made by such instructions may be inferred from 
the statement of some who listened to him. ‘“ Did not 
our hearts burn within us while he talked with us?” 

(a.) We haye in the Gospels a full record of what Jesus 
said and did. Let us read every day, the story of his 
wondrous words and works. 





(d.) We have the most ample and satisfactory proof 
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that Jesus is risen. Let us believe and rejoice in him 
as our divine Saviour. 

(c.) Jesus can still manifest himself to his disciples 
by his Spirit. May we see him as chief among ten 
thousand—all our salvation and all our desire, “ we 
would see Jesus,” 


il. JESUS PROMISES THE SPIRIT. (4-5.) 


In his address after the institution of the supper, Jesus 
promised to send the comforter, the gift and promise of 
the Father (John 14: 16, 15: 26). In his last words to 
them, assembled just before the final parting, he also 
gives them the same assurance, bidding them wait at 
Jerusalem for the fulfillment of the promise, when they 
would be baptized with the Holy Ghost. They had al- 
ready received the Holy Spirit (John 20: 22), but they 
were to expect his power in larger measure within a few 
days. He knew the very day and hour, yet he did not 
name it; but he told them to wait. We learn from 
subsequent events that they waited ten days before the 
power and baptism of fire came upon them. 

(a.) Let us wait upon God, in his own appointed way, 
and expect a blessing. God’s time is always the best, 
he knows when we are ready to receive. 

(6.) Let us plead for the baptism of the spirit, that we 
may be indued with power to serve and honor Christ— 
spiritual life is essential for spiritual work—seek the pre- 
sence and guidance of the Spirit in all things. 


ill. JESUS GIVES A COMMISSION. (6-8.) 


Jesus had often spoken of his kingdom, since his re- 
eurrection ; and his disciples, clinging with fond tenacity 
to the long cherished hope of a temporal supremacy for 
Israel, failed fully to understand the meaning of his 
statements. They asked whether he is now about to re- 
store the kingdom to Israel? He puts aside their ques- 
tion, as to the purposes of God, by assuring them it is 
not necessary for them to know the times and seasons; 
but, it is at once their privilege $nd duty to carry out 
his plans by obeying his commands. He promises 
them power to work so as to hasten the coming of the 
kingdom about which they are anxious. 


The power of the Holy Spirit would qualify them to 
be witnesses for Christ; living witnesses of the teachings 
and miracles of Christ; of his sufferings, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension; witnesses to all the world, from 
Jerusalem to the uttermost parts of the earth. What 
a mission ; how onerous, yet how honorable! And from 
Jerusalem the testimony has gone forth to all lands. 
This commission is four times recorded; and in each 
instance its reach is as wide as the world. Compare 
Matt. 28: 20, Mark 16 : 15, Luke 24: 47-48, and Acts 
be 8. 

(a.) Let us seek to learn the will of God by obeying it. 
There are many things concerning the purposes of God 
we need not know; but we should obey all his commands. 
“The secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but 
those things which are revealed belong to us and to our 
children forever, that we may do all the words of this 
law” (Deut. 29 : 29). 

(6.) Let us all strive to be faithful witnesses for Christ. 
By living for him, by working for him, by speaking for 
him, and by bringing others to him. We need him, he 


needs us. He saves us, we serve him. 
IV. JESUS ASCENDS TO HEAVEN. (9-12.) 
1. The place. He led his followers out toward Beth- 


any, & village situated on the slope of Olivet—hallowed 
by affectionate and endearing intercourse. There amid 
the quiet of the upland heights, whither he had often 
gone for meditation and prayer, he took his departure 
from the earth. Bethlehem and Olivet are dear to every 
Christian heart. 

2. The parties. The apostles were all there; and we 
may well believe that many of the disciples were also 
present, not a few from the towns and villages around, 
of the healed and the happy, of the grateful and the 
good ;—all were deeply solemnized, and full of strange 
expectancy, not knowing what was about to transpire. 

3. The blessing. As he went with his disciples to the 
place, doubtless he said much to cheer and strengthen 
them, and he breathed a benediction over them all. 

4, The parting. While he spake, and blessed them, 
even as they looked on him he was taken up; anda 
cloud received him out of their sight. He entered in 
within the veil, and took his seat at the right hand of 
God, where he now reigns for us. 

5. The prediction, Spellbound by the wonderful scene, 
the disciples continue earnestly to look after him. 
Scarcely, however, is he out of sight, when two angels, 
in form like man, arrayed in celestial shining robes, 
stand by them, and give the assurance that he whom 
they had seen taken up into heaven shall again return, 
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That same Jesus shall come again. Hence from that 
day until now, all believers, wait and look and pray for 
his coming. On hearing this announcement, they re- 
turned to. Jerusalem, with great joy, and went to the 
temple praising and blessing God. 

(a) Jesus lives in heaven. This is the foundation of 
our faith, and the anchor of our hope. While we rejoice 
that he is exalted to his glorious reward, we cannot and 
will not forget he is the same Jesus still. 

(L) Jesus reigns in heaven. Let us worship him, serve 
him, and seek the gifts he has to bestow—repentance, 
forgiveness and the Holy Spirit. 

(c) Jesus will return. Let us live as those should who 
expect him, and keep our lamps trimmed and burning— 
*Even.so came Lord Jesus.” 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
| will be best to help the children to recall the death 
not be familiar with it all. 


and resurrection of Jesus, as some of the class may 

Those who are, should be 

questioned, that the facts can be brought out and many 
take part in answering. 

Then, to give a continuous story of the death on the 
cross, the burial, and the resurrection from the grave, 
their answers might be arranged in an elliptical form, 
letting the children supply the leading words. This les- 
son is so full that the difficulty seems to be to discern 
what to teach and what to omit. With sufficient time, 
it could all be brought within the comprehension of the 
average primary class, but could not well be given in 
one lesson. 

The Scripture outline from which teachers can study 
and select, is as follows: 

The Last Meeting : Acts 1: 2. 

Olivet : 2 Sam. 15:30; Luke 22 

Commands : Acts 1: 4. 

Promises : John 14 : 26— 

Ye shall receive power : Luke 24 : 49. 
{ Luke 24: 48. ; 


| John 15: 27; 
Ye shall be witnesses : { / 


: 39-46. 


(2 Pet.1: 

Taken up: Luke 24:51; Mark 16:19, 
Angels— 

At His Birth : Luke 2 9-13. 

In Infancy : Matt. 2 : 13-20, 

In the Desert : Matt. 4: 11. 

In the Garden : Luke 22 : 43. 

At the Grave : John 20:12; Matt. 28 : 2-7. 
Predicted : John 1:51; Matt. 25:31: Mark 13:26, 27 

Jude 14. 


; 1 Thess. 4:16: 
THE LAST MEETING, 


How many precious meetings Jesus and his dear friends 
had on earth! Can you tell of some time when he com- 
forted those in sorrow? When he saved from danger? 
Some work of mercy? Some of his last words before he 
died? To whom did-he first appear after he arose? 
Which one would not believe? What day did he arise? 
How long in the grave? Where did he come that first 
Sabbath night? What were his first words when he 
stood in the midst? ? 

When he stood on the shore one morning, what ques- 
tion did he ask Peter? How-many times? 

He was on earth forty days after he arose from the 
grave. How many days in the desert when he was 
tempted? How many days on earth after the resurec- 
tion? In these forty days he showed himself to many 
of his friends; once on a mountain in Galilee to five 
hundred at one time. There could be no mistake about 
his being the same Jesus who died. The first time some 
of them saw him they could scarcely believe; but he 
said, “ Behold my hands and my feet... handle me and 
see,” and in the nail-marked hands he took a piece of 
broiled fish and a honeycomb and ate with them. 

What did he talk about in these forty days? Just 
what he came to do and to teach—work for the kingdom 
of God. Huw old was he when he was lost in the tem- 
ple? What question did he ask when they found him? 
He had spent his life in his “ Father’s business,” and 
uow the end had come. He did not exactly say so to 
the disciples, but he led them out to the Mount of Olives. 
Who once walked up Mount Olivet barefooted and weep- 
ing, his friends all weeping too? Why was David in 
such sorrow? Who wept there in Gethsemane? -Why ? 

HIS LAST WORDS, 


Two things he told them to do—stay in Jerusalem and 
wait. Before this he had told them to go into all the 
world and preach his gospel. The time had not quite 
come for them to begin. Now, he said, go not away 
from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father. 

When he told them he must go away to the Father’s 
house to prepare a place for them, he said “I will pray 
the lather and he shall give you another Comforter.” 
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Now he reminded them of that promise. What two 
things did he tell them to do? 

He gave them three promises: (1) “ Ye shall be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost.” 

What other names have we learned for the Holy 
Ghost ? Whom did Jesus ask the Father to send when he 
left them? He was to teach them all things and to 
bring to their remembrance what he had told them. 
Will he help little children? Has he helped us to an- 
swer these questions, to remember all we have learned of 
Jesus? What did Jesus promise the disciples should be 
baptized with? 

Next week we shall see what that baptism meant. 

Again he promised: (2) Ye shall receive power. No 
perhaps; no if; but ye shall. 

What is power? 

Luke cails it “ power from on high.” They were to 
receive might and strength to be able to do wonderful 
works in Christ’s name. Nearly every lesson we shall 
have for weeks will show the power which the disciples 
received, and what they did. 

Jesus said: (3) ‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 

What is a witness? Thirty years after, when Peter 

was old and knew he would soon die for his master, as 
Jesus had told him, he said, “I am a witness of the suf- 
ferings of Christ; we were eye witnesses of his majesty, 
and we heard a voice which came from heaven, saying: 
This is my Beloved Son! this voice we heard when we 
were with him on the holy mount.” All those disciples 
who saw Jesus, who spent so much time with him, heard 
his words, could be witnesses for him. They were to tell 
others how he looked; what he did; how he died; how 
he arose. We know that in one sermon Peter told how 
he ‘‘ went about doing good,” and how he said, ‘“‘we were 
witnesses of all things which he did,” we did “ eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the dead.” 
_ The disciples could prove that every word Jesus spoke 
was true; that he died for sinners, and that through 
him all might be saved. Can we now be witnesses for 
Christ? How? 

What were these three last promises to the disciples? 
Jesus had spoken these things and stretched out his 
hands to bless them, when, as they looked, he began 
to rise from the earth, higher, higher, and a cloud 
received him out of their sight. They watched and 
looked up to heaven, and behold! two men in white 
robes stood by them. They were angels, who said, “ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up to heaven?’ 

Where had Jesus gone? The angels told them, 
“taken up from you into heaven.” Mark says: “he 
was received up into heaven and sat down at the right 
hand of God.” The angels said more; they told them 
that as they had seen Jesus go up to heaven, so he shall 
come again. How did he go up to heaven? A cloud 
hid him from their sight. Paul speaks of ‘so great a 
cloud of witnesses.” 

Was not that cloud a company of angels welcoming 
back the Son of God to his father’s throne? Who were 
the heavenly host who sang over Bethlehem? Who 
came and told Joseph to ‘take the young child and his 
mother and fice into Egypt?” Who ministered to him 
in the desert? Who in the garden of Gethsemane came 
“from heaven, strengthening him?” Who were the two 
in shining garments at his grave who said, ‘“ He is not 
here, he is risen.” 

Jesus told Nathaniel he should see angels “ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man.” He said he 
would “come again with his holy angels with him.” 
These two angels on Olivet said, “so shall he come 
again, as ye have seen him go into heaven.” He told 
us hiraself that he will come again with his holy angels 
with him. Did he not so go back to his eternal glory ? 

If you think this subject of angels is conjectural or 
that the times of their coming are “ seasons,” it is not for 
you to know; they can easily be omitted. For home 
study it richly repays investigation ; it is one of the places 
where, as Coleridge says, “ the commentatora give their 
understandings a holiday,” but the Scriptures seem to 
unlearned students to give this interpretation. 

Remember that children often have perceptions of 
beauty and the fitness of things in advance of their el- 
ders, in whom the actual prose of life has dispelled the 
natural poetry of thought. 

Use every faculty for Christ and turn such tastes 
heavenward; therefore give in choice, simple language, 
all that is beautiful, but see that it is thoroughly based 
upon Bible truth. 

What did David and the chosen men carry and set 
up in Jerusalem with great rejoicing? The Spirit of 
God helped him in the psalm of gladness when he sang 

‘“‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And the King of glory shall come in,” 


But it was partly a song of the rejoicings to be in heaven 
when the King of kings and Lord of lords should 
return from earth, and the everlasting halleluiahs for 
the Lamb that was slain begin to sound around the 
Father’s throne. 

Who sent the message to the men of Galilee? See the 
love of Jesus in the very moment of entering heaven. 
He remembered to give a word of comfort to those he 
left. Who brought the message? Would it not have 
been more joyful to go with him and join the songs of 
heaven than to stand on a mountain before a few aston- 
ished men? His servants know it is their joy to do his 
pleasure. Is it yours? 

The disciples obeyed; they went back to Jerusalem 
to wait, as he had told them. 


BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


V | The former treatise . Forasmuch as many have taken in 
« J+ hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things 
which are most surely believed among us, even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from the beginning were eye witnesses, and 
ministers of the word; itseemed good to me also, having had per- 
fect understanding of all things from the very first, to write unto 
thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know 
the cerffainty of those things wherein thou hast been instructed, 
Acts 1: 1-4, 

Jesus began both to do and teach ... And Jesus went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness, and all manner 
of disease among the people, Matt. 4 : 25. 

V. 2. The day in which he was takenup . . . And it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried up 
into heaven, Luke 24:51 ... And when he had spoken these 
things, while they beheld, he was taken up; and a cloud received 
him out of their sight, Acts 1:9 . .. God was manifest in the 
flesh . . . received up into glory, 1 Tim, 3: 16. 

Commandments unto the apostles . . . Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, Matt. 28:19 . . . And he said unto them, 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature, 
Mark 16: 15. 

V. 3. Infallible proofs . . . Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned 
herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni, John 20:16... And when 
he had so said, he shewed unto them his hands and his side. Then 
were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord, John 20:20... 
Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold my 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side: and 
be not faithless but believing. And Thomas answered and said unto 
him, My Lord and my God, John 20 : 27, 28. 

V. 4. Should nol depart from Jerusa’em . . . And, behold, I send 
the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power from on high, Luke 24 : 49. 

Ye have heard of me . .-. I will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may abide with you forever, John 
14:16 . . . But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you, John 14: 26 . . . If I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you, John 16: 7. 

V. 5, John truly baptized with water , . . 1 indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance, Matt. 3: 11. 

Baptized with the Holy Ghost . . . And they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, Acts 2:4 . . . On the Gentiles also was poured out the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, Acts 10:45 . . . And as I began to speak, 
the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us at the beginning. Then 
remembered I the word of the Lord, how that he said, John indeed 
baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost, 
Acts 11: 15, 16. 

Vv. 6. Wilt thou at this time restore? . . . And I will restore thy 
judges as at the first, Isa. 1:26... And the kingdom and the 
dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most High, 
whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall 
serve and obey him, Dan. 7 ;: 27. 

V. 7. It is not for you to know ... But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, Matt. 24:36 . . . The secret things belong unto 
the Lord our God: but those things which are revealed belong unto 
us, and to our children for ever, Deut. 29:29 . . . The day of the 
Lord so cometh as a thief in the night, 1 Thess, 5: 2. 


V. 8. Ye shall be witnesses . . . Ye are my witnesses, saith the 
Lord, Isa, 43:10... Ye are even my witnesses, Isa. 44:8... 
And ye are witnesses of these things, Luke 24: 48. 

V. 9. Hewastakenup ... What and if ye shall see the Son of 
Man ascend up where he was before? John 6:62 . . . So then after 
the Lord had spoken unto them, he was received up into heaven, 
Mark 16:19 . . . When he ascended up on high, he led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men, Eph. 4: 8. 

V. 11. Shall so come wm like manner .. . I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself, John 14:3... For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, 1 Thess.4:16... When 
he shall come to be glorified in his saints,1 Thess. 1:10... Be- 
hold he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him, Rev. 1: 7: 

Vv. 12. Then returned they to Jerusalem . . . And they worshipped 
him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy, Luke 24: 52, 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
CTS 1:1. The former treatise.—The Gospel con- 
cerning Christ, his person, and his work, is, and 
indeed always must continue to be, the first and principal 


subject of the instructions which a teacher furnishes.— 
Brandt, 


2. Until the day.—At that 
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beginning, alike momentous and rich in promise, of his 
invisible presence and his operations on earth. —Lech/er 


8 Infallible proofs —This epithet (infallible) is not 
expressed in tne Greek, but is nowy | included in the 
meaning of the noun, which is used by Plato and Aric- 
totle to denote the strongest proof of which a subject is 
susceptible.— Alexander. 


4. Assembled together with them —Before Christ can 
avail himself of the services of teachers in gathering 
men unto himself, he first gathers those teachers them- 
selves under the wings of his grace, so that, after they 
are warmed and penetrated by his love, they may min- 
ister to him. Let him who is not gathered with others 
unto Christ, by no means assume the sacred office.— 
Brandt. 


rt 


5 Not many days hence —Christ does not specify the 
day and the hour with respect to his kingdom. He 
desires that his people shall watch, pray, and wait. The 
believer is spiritually educated by patient expectation ; 
but his heart is encouraged when he hears such words as 
these, ‘Not many days hence,’’—‘a little while,”— 
“behold, I come quickly.” —Leonhardi 


6 Wilt thou at this time restore ?—All the ardor of 


patriotic men, to whom the liberty, the grandeur, and 


the glory of their nation were very dear, manifests itself 


in this question, combined with the devout hope that all 
the divine promises which had been given to the people 
of God, would be fu'filled.—Lech/er. ° 


8, Power.—Those high spiritual endowments necessary 

to the discharge «f toeir apostolic office, including a 

fect knowleage of Christianity, zeal, and perseveraace 

n the propagatien, and unsbaken constancy in the pro- 
fession of it.— Bloom/field. 


9. A cloud received hin.—Thus the clouds above us and 
around us are visible witnesses of the invisible Saviour, 
and like a light vail conceal the eternal High Priest from 
our bodily eyes. But as surely as the clouds are not 
only above us, but also around and among us, so surely 
is he who is enthroned behind the clouas, also among 
his people.— Widliger. 


10. Two men stood by them.—That these were unques- 
tionably angels, appears from the following three facts : 
the suddenness of their appearanc>, for no one had seen 
them approach ; then, their white shining apparel—a 
visible representation of cele:tial purity and holiness; 
lastly, the tidings which they brought to the disciples, 
being a message sent from heaven to earth.—Lechler, 

11. This same Jesus . . . shall so come —Truly, he will 
come in like menner as he went into heaven; nis glori- 
fied wounds, the marks of his humiliation, will shine 
forth in that day in the sight of his people and of a) 
the world.—Leonhardi. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UKE’S WRITINGS.—Luke wrote this book of Acts 
and the gospel which bears his nam. From the first 

few verses ot this lesson we seo to whom and for what 
purpose he wrote. Both his books were letters avout the 
work of Jesus, written by one who knew for himself, to 
his friend who did not know. If a girl should go to 
Washington on a visit, she would likely see the Congres- 
in session. Parhaps she would see the President. About 
the persons and places she would probably write to some 


companion at home describing the whole matter. Just 


so Luke wrote to Theophilus. 

Jesus’ PROMISES —Reference is made in this lesson to 
promises of Jesus. 
made before he was crucified. When he died his disci- 
ples may have wondered that his promises were unful 
filled. But he rose from the dead, and still he assures 


them that the promises shall be fulfilled. He had done 


the greatest act possible by rising from the dead. Surely 
all else would now be done. 


So after Jesus rose, the disciples had no doubt. 
done so much, that he would surely do the rest. 


POWER BY THE HOLY GHOSt.—They were to receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost should come upon 
them. A person who has been sick a long while, may so 


completely lose his power as to be unable to lift a hand. 


But he gets better, and he tells of what he will d» when 
Returning health gives power 
to his body. Power comes upon him. Sp to the souls 
Bodily strength 
comes because our own bodily powers work healthfully, 
but spiritual power comes because the Holy Spirit comes 
Adam was formed of the dust of 
the earth, but he had no power till Gud breathed into 


his strength returns. 


of the disciples strength was to come. 


into us and helps us. 


his nostrils the breath of life. 


Witnesses —When a man is on trial upon any charge 
witnesses are called. These are persons who know about 
the matter under trial, and they come to tell all they 
Christ’s witnesses go before the world to tell 


know, 


Remember that these promises were 


A man promises to give a 
poor family a present on Christmas day ; but almost every 
day before Christmas comes he sends them some other 
gift; he does some other generous deed even greater than 
the promised gift. The poor family will not doubt his 
ability, nor his willingness to do what he has promised. 
He had 
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what they know about Jesus, The ap »stles had journeyed 
with him, had known him personally, bad seen all his 
wonderful works, and had heard all his wonderful words. 
They had also seen him after he rose from the dead. To 
all this they were sent to testify. We do not have exactly 
the same things of which to tell, but what we do know 
we ought to make known to others. 

THE UTTERMOST PART.—The gospel is for all nations. 
No one can live so far away from where Christ is known 
that he need not have the gospel. The old idea was, 
that the world was a flat plane. Jerusalem was its 
center in the estimation of the Jews. The nearer one 
lived to that holy city, the better off he was in all 
religious respects. The farther away he lived the less 
hope there was for him. Bat to the uttermost part; to 
that farthest away; the Lord sends them. None are so 
low and poor, that we should not seek to do them good. 

THE ASCENSION.—To make the scene of Christ’s as- 
cension more vivid it would be well to secure, if possi 
ble, a photograph of that famous painting known as 
“The Ascension.” This represents the ascending Lord, 
the closing cloud, the wondering disciples, and the 
attendant angels. It is, however, an artist’s conception 
merely, and yet it may help our conceptions of the 
wonderful scene. 

CHRIST’S RETURN —The promise of Christ’s return 
should cheer his church continually. As children look 
out of the window, or the door, for the return of a kiod 
futher, so should we all look for, and Jong for Christ’s 
return, and be perfectly ready for it. See Rev. 22:20; 
Matt. 24: 37 51. 
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THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REY, A. J. GORDON. 
‘©THE Apostle and High Priest of our profession” 
having finished his sacrificial work is now to 
enter upon his intercessory work. And his entering into 
heaven corresponds exactly with the Jewish high priest’s 
entrance into the holy place. 
Aaron, after he had offered the “ Jam without blemish” 
unto God, “lifted up his hand towards the people and 
blessed them.” (Lev. 9: 22). Christ afver that he “ by 


the eternal spirit had offered up himself without spot 
unto God,” led his disciples out as far as to Bethany and 











(Vol. XVIII, No. 12. 
“lifted up his hands and blessed them.” As the high 
priest on the day of atonement went through that cur- 
tain of blue and purple into the holiest of all, so Christ 
disappears now from the straining eyes of the disciples, 
going through the blue curtains of the heavens; and the 
purple clouds shuts him out from their gaze, And the 
parallel does not end here The disciples stand gazing 
up into heaven, exactly as the eyes of the Jewish wor- 
shipers followed the high priest as he disappeared 
within the holy place. The Jews looked for the re-ap- 
pearing of their priest, and we Christians, if we under- 
s‘and our calling, shall be ever watching, amid the toils 
and sorrows of our earthly life, for the second coming of 
Christ, when “ to these that look for him shall he appear 
a second time without cin unto salvation.” How dis- 
tinctly this hope is indicated by the words of the angels, 
“This same Jesus which is taken up from you into 
heaven shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven.” 

The two most important lessons of the ascension then 
are these :— 

First, that “ we have a great high priest that is passed 
into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God.’’ We have 
not simply the dying Christ or the dead Christ to look 
back to: we have the living Christ to look upto. As 
the bells upon the high priest’s garments sounded out 
from within the veil as he was carrying on his ministry 
assuring the worsbipers without that he was stil] alive, 
so the words spoken by Jesus after his ascension, “I am 
he that liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for- 
evermore,” sound forth to us in solemn, sweet vibrations 
to assure us that ‘‘ he ever liveth to make intercession 
for us.” 

And the other lesson is not less important surely, viz , 
that this living Christ wili come again to earth in glory 
and in power. How striking the annunciation of this 
truth! If one were just sailing for a foreign land in a 


‘steamer, and his family had gathered on the wharf to 


see him off, and having bidden him farewell had watched 
the veszel till it had disappeared, what should we think 
if a boat were to be sent back with two men, announcing 
a message from the voyager just departed, to his family? 
Surely it must be something very pressing, we should 
say, that such pains should be taxen to communicate it. 
Thus Christ in leaving his church sent back two men 
“in white apparel” to make a last announcement to 
them. What can it be, this final word, this post-ascen- 
sion gospel? It is just what he had said before, “If I 
go away I will come again.” Surely it is a precious 
promise—a sacred admonition—a thrilling hope. Shall 
we not remember it when so many are despising it and 
forgetting it? 





POWER FROM ON HIGH.* 


ROM Galilee, the disciples, of their own accord or by 
KF direction, found their way back to Jerusalem, where 
their risen Lord showed himself to them once more, and 
for the last time, to give them their final instructions, 
and to bid them farewell. 

_ Of this Jast meeting no distinct ‘notice is taken in the 
Gospels. Each of the synoptical evangelists, however, 
has preserved some of the last words spoken by Jesus to 
his disciples ere he ascended to heaven. Among these 
we reckon the closing verses of Matthew’s Gospel, where 
we read ; “ All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. (Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with 

ou alway, even unto the end of the world.” Of this 

ast word Mark gives, in the close of his Gospel, an ab- 
breviated version, in these terms: “Go ye unto all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” In 
Luke’s narrative, the words spoken by Jesus, on the 
occasion of his final appearance to the eleven, are so in- 
terwoven with those which he spoke to them on the 
evening of his resurrection day, that, but for the supple- 
mentary and more circumstantial account given by the 
same author in the book of the Acts, we should never 
have thought of making a distinction, far less have 
known where to place the boundary line. On comparing 
the two accounts, however, we can see that words spoken 
at two different times are construed together into one 
continuous discourse; and we have no great difficult 

in determining what belongs to the first appearance an 

what to the last. According to the book ot Acts, Jesus, 
in his last conversation with his disciples, spoke to them 
of their apostolic duties as witnesses unto himself and 
preachers of his gospel; of the promise of the Spirit, 
whose descent was to fit them for their work; and of 
what they should do till the promise should be fulfilled. 
Now these are just the topics adverted to in the verses 
cited from the last chapter of Luke’s Gospel. There is 
firat the apostolic commission to preach repentance and 
remission of sins in the name of Jesus among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem ; and a virtual injunction laid 
on the disciples to be faithful witnesses to all thiogs 
they had seen and heard in their Lord’s company, and 
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especially to his Tesurrection from the dead. Then there 
is the renewal of this promise, here called the “ promise 
of my Father.” Then, finally, there is the direction to 
wait for the promised blessing in the holy city: “ But 
tarry ye at Jerusalem until ye be endued with power 
from on high.” i 

All these sayings bear internal evidence of being last 
words, from their fitness to the situation. It was natural 
and needful that Jesus should thus speak to his chosen 
agents at the hour of his final departure, giving them 
instructions for their guidance in their future apostolic 
labors, and in the short interval that was to elapse 
before those labors. began. Even the business-like 
brevity and matter-of-fact tone of these last words betray 
the occasion on which they were uttered. Oa first 
thought, we should perhaps have expected a more pa- 
thetic style of address in connection with a farewell 
meeting; but on reflection, we een that everything 
savoring of sentim mtality would have been beneath the 
dignity of the situation. In the farewell address, before 
the passion, pathos was in place; but in the farewell 
words, before the ascension, it would have beea mis- 

laced. In the former case, Jesus was a parent speaking 
fis last words of counsel and comfort to his sorrowing 
children; in the latter he was “as a man taking a far 
journey, who left his house, and gave authority to his 
servants, and to every man his work, and commanded 
the porter to watch;” and his manner of speech was 
adapted to the character he sustained. 

And yet the tone adopted by Jesus in this last inter- 
view with the eleven was not purely magisterial. The 
friend was not altogether lost in the master. He had 
kind words as well as commands for his servants. What 
could be kinder and more encouraging than that word : 
“ And, lo, lam with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world!” And is there not an accent of friendship 
in that utterance, in which Jesus, now about to ascend 
to glory, seems by anticipation to resume the robe of 
divine majesty, which he laid aside when he became 
man: “All power is given uato me in heaven and in 
earth.” Why does he say that now? Not for the pur- 

e of self-exaltation; not to put a distance between 
imself and his quondam companions, as it were, de- 
grade them from tne position of friends to that of mere 
servants. No; bu’ to cheer them on their way through 
the world as the messengers of the kingdom; to make 
them feel that the task assigned them was not, as it 
might well seem, an impossible one. “I have all power,” 
saith he in effect, “in heaven and jurisdiction over all 
the earth: go ye.therefore into all the world, making 
disciples of all the nations, nothing doubting that all 
spiritual influences and all providential agencies will 
be made subservient to the great errand on which I send 
ou.’ 
Jesus had kind actions as well as kind-words for his 
friends at parting. There was indeed no farewell kiss, 
or shaking of hands, or other symbolic act in use among 
men who bid each other adieu. But the manner of the 
ascension was most gracious and benignant towards 
those whom the ascending Oae left behind. Jesus 
moved upwards as if lifted the earth by some celes- 
tial attraction, with his face looking downwards upon 
his beloved companions, and with his hand stretched 
out in an attitude of benediction. Hence the eleven 
grieved not for their Lords disappearance. They mar- 
velled indeed, and gazed eagerly and wonderingly to- 
wards the skies, as if trying to penetrate the cloud which 
received their master’s person; but the parting left uo 
sadness behind. They bowed their heads in worship 
towards the ascending Christ, and returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy, as if they had guined not Jost a friend, 
and as if the ascension were not a sunset but a sunrise,— 
as indeed it was, not for them aluae, but for the whole 
world. 

Of that miraculous event, by which our high priest 
passed within the veil into the celestial sanctuary, we 
may notspeak. Like the transfiguration, it is a topic 
on which we know not what to say ; an event not to be 
explained, but to be devoutedly and joyfully believed, 
in company with the kindred truth declared by the two 
men in white apparel to the disciples, who said: “ Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing jnto heaven? This 
same Jesus, which was taken up from you into heaycn, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven.” Wherefore we pass from the ascension to 
make some observations on the great commision given 
by the Lord to his apostles for the last time, just before 
he was taken up into glory. 

That commission was worthy of him from whom it 
emanated, whether we regard him as the Son of God or 
asson of man. “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to the whole creation.” Surely this is the 
language of a L).vine Baing. What mere man ever en- 
tertaiaed a p ua of beneficence embracing the whole 
human race within its scope? and who but one pos- 
—— all power in heaven and on earth could dare to 
hope for success in so gigantic aa undertaking? Then 
how full of grace and love the matter of the commission ! 
The errand on which Jesus sends his apostles is to preach 
repentance and remission of sins in his name, and to 
make a peaceful conquest of the world to God by the 
word of reconciliation through his death. Such philan- 
thropy approves itself to be at once divine and most 
intensely human. And mark, as specially characteristic 
of the gracious Oae, the direction, “ beginning at Jeru- 
salem.” Tne words indicate a plan of operations adap- 
ted at once to the circumstances of the world, and to 
the capacities and idiosyncracies of the agents ; but they 
do more. They open a window into the heart of Jesus, 
and show him to be the same who peer on the cross: 
‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do.” Why begin a: J Because ‘‘ Jerusalem 


sinners” most need to repent and to be forgiven; and 


because Jesus would show forth in them at the outset ' Ch 
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the full extent of his long-suffering, for a pattern to 
them who should afterwards believe, in Samaria, An- 
tioch, and the uttermost parts of the earth. 

It was in every way a commisson worthy of Jesus, as 
the Son of God and Saviour of sinners, to g've. But 
what a commission for poor Galilean fishermen to 
receive | what a burden of responsibility to lay upon the 
shoulders of any poor mortal! Who is suffisient for 
these things? Jesus knew the insufficiency of his in- 
struments. Therefore, having invested them with offi- 
cial authority, he procseded to speak of an investment 
with another kind of power, without which the : flivial 
must needs be utterly ineff-ctual. “And behold,” he 
said, “ I send the promise of my Father upon you; but 
tarry ye at Jerusalem till ye be clothed with power 
from on high.” 

“ Power from on high.” The expression has a mys- 
tical sound, and its sense seems diffi ult to defiae; yet 
the general moaning is surely plain enough. The 
thing signified is not altogether or chiefly a power to 
work miracles, but just what Jesus had spoken of at 
such length in his farewell address before his death. 
“ Power from on high” means all that the apostles 
were to gain from the mission of the Comforter,—en- 
lightenment of mind, enlargement of heart, saactifica- 
tion of their faculties, and transformation of their char- 
acters, so as to make them whetted swords and polished 
shafts for subduing the world unto the truth; these, or 
the effect of these combined, constituted the power for 
which Jesus directed the eleven to wait. Tne power, 
therefore, was a spiritual power, not a magical; an in- 
spiration, not a ion ; a power which was not to 
act as a blind fanatical force, but to manifest itself as a 
spirit of love and of a souad mind, After the power de- 
scended, the apostles were to be not less rational, but 
more; not mad, but sober-minded ; not excited rhapso- 
dists, but cilm, clear, dignified expositors of divine 
truth, such as they appear in Luke’s history of their 
ministry. In a word, oy Hats: to be less their past 
selves, and more like their Master; no longer ignorant, 
childish, weak, carnal, but initiated into the mysteries 
of the Kingdom, and habitually under the guidance of 
the Spirit of grace and holiaess. 

Such being the power promised, it was evidently in- 
dispensable to success. Vain were official titles—apos- 
tles, evangelists, pastors, teachers, rulers; vain clerical 
robes, without this garment of divine power to clothe 
the souls of the eleven. Vain then, and equally vain 
now. The world is to be evangelized, not by men invest 
ed with ecclesiastical dignities and with parti-colored 
garments, but with men who have experienced the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, and who are visibly endued 
with the divine power of wisdom, and love, and zzal. 

As the promised power was indispensable. so it was in 
its nature a thing <7 © be waited for. The disciples 
were directed to tarry till it came. They were neither to 
attempt to d> without it, nor were they to try to get it up. 
And they were wise enough to follow their instructions. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
(The Rey. E. H. Plumptre, in The Bible Educator | 


wat we have here is manifestly a sequel to that 
| St. Luke’s| Gospel, addressed to the same persons 
by the same writer. And as everything connected with 
the Gospel led us to think of it as specially intended fur 
the instruction of Gentile c»nverts, so in the Acts we 
have what was manifestly designed to show the way in 
which the purpose of God had been brought to fulfil- 
ment, and those who had before been aliens had been 
admitted into the same sociéty, the same Church, the 
same kingdom of God, as those who were of the stock of 
Abraham. The purpose of the book thus recognized 
limits in some measure the promise of its title. It does 
not give us the Acts of the Twelve, their mission work 
in Palestine, or in the farther regions of the East. I: 
hardly goes beyond the Acts of Ss. Peter and St. Paul, 
and of these it gives a selec:ion rathe : than a continuous 
narrative, and leaves gaps which we have no material 
for filling up. 

It may be added that there is a manifast purpose sub- 
ordinate to this, which determined the choice of the 
facts recorded, and the prominence assigned to them. 
In the controversies which had followed on the teaching 
of St. Paul, and the efforts of the Judaising teachers to 
supplant him, the name of Peter bad been freely used 
by the latter as their leader. Tnose who said, “‘I am of 
Cephas,” c »uoted on that name as a tower of strength. 
Their boast was not altogether without foundation. On 
one melancholy occasion the Apostle of the Circumcision 
had suffered himself to be misled by them, and had prac- 
tically sided with them (Gal. 2:14). St. Paul had 
compelled to stand up in direct opposition and to rebuke 
him. Tnere seemed some probability of a permanent 
division. The Gentile converts of Italy, of whom The- 
ophilus was one, were sure to have heard of these dis- 
putes, probably with many exaggerations, and it was in 
every way natural and legitimate that he should write 
to give it due prominence to the fact that the two great 
apostles had been of one heart and mind as regards the 
admission of the Gentile converts, that the door of faith 
had been thrown open in the first instanca by St. Peter, 
and that the great charter of the freedom of the Gentile 
converts had come from the Apostles and elders of 
Jerusalem. The absences of any reference’ to the one 
interruption of this concord was not necessarily, even 
assuming that the writer of the Ac‘s knew it, a suppressio 
veri in any sense in whic such a suppression would have 
been culpable. It was but a passing personal weakness, 
which St. Paul was compelled to notice because his own 
independence had been challenged, and he had been 
represented as having no direct divine c »mission of his 
own, but which did not affect at all the great work of the 








urch, and might therefore well be passed over. Over 
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a ud above its interest as showing the gradual exp insion 
of the Church, both as to extent and comprehenstveness, 
the book now before us has in other ways a special value. 
1 As occupying a prominent place among the evi- 
dences of Christian faith. The abruptness of its close, 
its fixing prec’sely the close of the two years’ imprison- 
ment of St. Paul, the manifest familiarity of the writer 
and the assumed familiarity of the ers in chapter 
28, with the details of Italian topography, at least sug- 
es‘s the inference that the book was written at Rome 
fore the great Neronian persecution. A comparison 
of its narratives with S:. Paul’s Kpistles, such a: that 
worked out in Paley’s Hore Pauline, c mfirms this in- 
ference, and leaves hardly any shadow as tothe conclujion 
that we have here a strictly contemporary narrative 
.. . All this is confirmed by the singular accuracy 
which marks his incidental notices affecting the gov- 
ernment of provinces or cities, such as that of the pro- 
consul of Cyprus, the strategoi of Phillippi, the Puli- 
tarchs of Thessalonica. But if we admit this, then it 
follows, even from the book of the Acts taken by itself, that 
the outline of the life, miracles, crucifixion, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of our Lord were accepted as facts 
by all the churches, Jewish and Gentile alike, within 
thirty years from the date of those great events. It ful- 
lows, as the Acts presupposes the Gospel, that that a'so 
was written and was read, with all its fullness of inci- 
dent and teachings at thesame early date; that, so far 
from being the first of such written rec rds, it presup- 
poses the existence of many previous narratives of the 
same kind, more or less incomplete, it may be, but sub- 
stantially agreeing with that which he sets forth. And 
if so, then it follows that that Gospel narrative on which 
our faith rests is no mythical aftergrowth of a period 
removed from all contemporary evidenc3, no “cun- 
ningly devised fable” imposed on the credulity of an 
uncritical period, but the record of one who had gath- 
ered information from many different sources, and was 
capable of sifting it. 
2, Over and above this evidential value, the Acts serve 
as the indispensable introduction to St. Paul’s Epistles, 


Without it they would come before us as the ents 
of a literature and a life which it would be to re- 
construct in any intelligible form. We should not have 


known how it was that the persecutor had become the 
apostle, but for the threefold narrative of his conversion. 
We should have failed to understand how it was that he 
became “all things to all men,” if we had no record of 
his maintaining the freedom of the Gentile converts 
from the burden of the law, and yet circumcising Timo- 
theus; of the singular variety of his teaching, as ad- 
dressed to his own countrymen ino the synagogue at 
Antioch in Pisidia, or to the peasants at Lystra, or to 
the Stoics and Epicureans at Athens. . . 

3. Not less significant is the value of the Acts as being 
the first volume of the history of the Curistian church. 
The small brotherhood of disciples, who ia the Gospels 
are bt as scholars, slow of heart to understand, gather- 
ing around the master whose words are higher than 
their thoughts, are now thrown on their own resources. 
brought into new and unexpected combinations o 
events, compelled to accept, not only the promptings of 
higher wisdom, but the guidance of unforseen circum- 
stances. And the writer, though he has a pur before 
him, that of so selecting events as to mark the steps of 
outward and inward growth, is yet as far as possible 
from giving simply a highly-colored picture of ideal 

ction. . . 

4 It lies in the nature of the case that the Acts should 
present itself as pre-eminently the hand-book, so to 
speak, of missionary enterprise. And there is, if I mis- 
take not, something specially suggestive in the report it 
gives of the apostolic method of evangelizing. Those 
who entered on that work did not rest satisfied with 
preaching a new doc:rine, still less did they dream that 
the work could be done by distributing books, however 
sacred, broadcast over the world. They taught, they 
roused the conscience; they appsaled to the ligt of 
nature, to the witness of God borne by the rain from 
heaven and fruitful seasons, to the prophecies of the 
Christ that was to come. But they came chiefly as wit- 
nesses of facts, of things that they had seen and heard, 
and pre-eminently of the one fact of the resurrection as 
a witness at once of the victory over death and sin 
which had been won by Christ, and of the future resur- 
rection of mankind to gd before him as the judge 
of the living and the dead. . . 

5, Lastly, the inquiry as to the probable sources of the 
information from which the book was compiled is, if I 
mistake not, very full of interest. We know from the 
book itself that the writer was with St. Paul on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, and from chapter 20 to the end 
we have the narrative of an eye-witness. But on this 
journey they stop at Czesarea (21:8), and are received by 
Pailip, the Evengelist, and from him, then or during the 
longer period of Si, Paul’s imprisonment, he could not 
fail to learn the whole history of the appointment of the 
»seven, the work and martyrdom of or the labors 
of Philip in Samaria, the conversion of the Ethiopian 
eunuch and Cornelius, the death of Herod Agrippa. 
Thus then we cover chapters 6,7, 8, 10, 11, and part of 
12. But the travelers were accompanied also by Maason 
of Cyprus, “an old disciple,” or, as the word means, a 
disciple from the very beginning ; and here we get a new 
source of information to fill up the gap lef: by previous 
witnesses. He was a resident at Jerusalem, for the 
writer and St. Paul were to lodge with him. He must 
at least have known something of those “men of Cy- 
prus” who first preached the word of God to the G 
or Gentiles at Antioch, even if he were not himself one of 
them; and we may reasonably look to him as St. Luke’s 
chief informant for the events that fill chapters 1-5, for 
the pictures of the life of the Church that are there sq 
grap. y drawn, 
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Norice.—SUBSCRIBERS WHO DO NOT WISH THEIR 
PAPER DISCONTINUED WILL NEED TO SEND THEIR RE- 
NEWALS BEFORE THE DATE OF EXPIRATION, WHICH IS 
PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW LABEL OF ADDRESS. 
THE PAPER WILL BE STOPPED TO SUBSCRIBERS NOT 
RENEWING BY THAT DATE. 


ALL manurc — for newspaper publiohtiies are sub- 
ject to letter rates of postage. This does not seem to be 
understood by all of cur contributors, as we frequently 
receive packages of copy with only the el required 
at book rates. 

WE frequently receive printed programmes of town- 
ship or county conventions, which contain no mention 
of the State from which they emanate. Sometimes by 
our acquaintance with persons named on the committee 
in charge, or as having a part in the exercises, we can 
locate the convention. In other instances we are utterly 
at a loss, and in consequence cannot notice the meeting 
in our columns, The name of the State ought to appear 
in the public announcement of any gathering; as also 
it ought to in the address of any correspondent. 


Ir is a common thing to quote the opinions of “ lead- 
ing Sunday-school men” as to the principles or plans 
of Sunday-school work. This is all well, within proper 
bounds, but intelligent workers should see to it that 
they are not led too much in other men’s thoughts and 
ways. What is wise for one worker is not necessarily 
so for another. And many a “leading man ” does his 
best work in spite of his most marked peculiarities of 
thought and action, Any statement should be accepted, 
and apy method should be adopted because it is really 
correct, not because it is fathered by “a leading Sunday- 
school man.” ‘“ Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind.” 


OnE thing which is very sure to come as a result of the 
published correspondence between the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury and Dwight L. Moody, concerning the book called 
“Grace for Grace,” which Mr, Moody recommended and 
the Earl sweepingly condemas, is the greatly increased 
sale of the book. Many persons who never thought of 
examining it, will now want to read a volume about 
which “doctors disagree’ so widely. Differences of 
opinion as to its soundness and merit areas great in this 
country as in England. The Interior says of it, “The 
book evidently is a well-executed counterfeit, and has 
been adroitly managed by those who have it in hand.” 
On the other hand, The Presbyterian says, with reference 
to the Earl’s censure of the book and its author: “ We 
think that a good man of high spirituality, and of in- 
tense devotion to the honor of Christ, has been unfairly 
judged, and a book denounced which may be greatly 
useful to the church.” 


Sarp a pastor in his mid-week prayer-meeting not 
long ago, “ The longer I live, the more I think that we 
know little about influence, or, who are to be the in- 
fluential people.” From this starting-point, he im- 
pressed the value of any one soul—of every soul. Years 
ago, a minister was preaching one evening in his church 
on Broadway, New York. A young law student, jovial 
and genial, but of great decision of character, heard 
him, and was troubled in spirit. As the minister was 
walking home, he heard some one behind him, coming 
up eagerly to overtake him. It was this impulsive, cul- 
tivated young law student, who said, ‘I heard you 
preach to-night and I want to ask you more about the 
way to be saved.” Asa result, that young man went 











from the law to the nike, He was Edwin N. Kirk. 


He and the clergyman whose words aroused him were 
afterwards pastors of churches side by side in Boston. 
Dr. Kirk was the ‘means of leading thousands into the 
fold of Christ. He was a power in reaching college stu- 
dents. Among those who were influenced by him in 
his Boston pastorate was a young man, by no means 
80 promising a convert, to all human observation, as was 
many a student whom he brought to the Saviour. But 
that young man was Dwight L. Moody. Who can tell 
how much good he bas done in Chicago, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, London, Philadelphia, New York, and a score 
more of cities? Who can say, moreover, who of the 
converts gathered through his agency shall be most in- 
fluential for the master in the coming years? “Thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, 
or whether they both onan be alike good.” 


SPECIAL mention was made last week, in an article by 
Mrs. Cooper concerning Chinese children in California, 
of the good work done by Yung Wing, who came to this 
country some thirty years ago, was educated at Yale 
College, and returned to China with the purpose of in- 
fluencing his government to send a number of Chinese 
lads to America, to be educated. The story of his pa- 
tient working and waiting to the one great end he had 
before him from the beginning, during the twenty years 
of delayed fruition, is most instructive and stimulating. 
All who are interested in the advancement of China, and 
in the progress of Christian civilization, have had reason 
to rejoice in his success in compassing the object of his 
desires. And now another step is taken by his govern- 
ment which indicates how large an influence he has ac- 
quired for good, and what grand possibilities of useful- 
ness are yet before him. Within a few days the authentic 
announcement has been made in the Hartford Courant, 
that the Imperial Government of China, has formally 
appointed Chin Lan Pin and Yung Wing joint ministers 
of the Chinese empire tothe United States, Peru, and 
Spain. These two came to this country as associate com- 
missioners in charge of the educational mission. Their 
advancement to their high diplomatic station marks a 
new era in the foreign policy of China, and is an incident 
full of hope to the friends-of Christianity and of true 
liberality in that empire. Yung Wing receives with his 
commission a notification of his promotion in rank to 
correspond with his high dignity. He is made a manda- 
rin of the second rank, and receives the title of Tou Tae 
(or Intendent) of the Province of Kiang Su. It is proba- 
ble that the ministerial residence of these embassadors 
will be at Washington, but that Yung Wing will not be 
necessitated to yield his connection with the great edu- 
cational mission in which he has already done such im- 
portant service. 


THE CONGRESS AT PLAINFIELD. 
O the report of the recent Congress of Sunday-school 
workers, we devote a large amount of space this 
week, Its careful perusal will repay any reader, for the 
results reached were of no ordinary sort. The attendance 
of delegates was not overwhelming, nor was it expected 
to be, as the body was strictly a delegated one. Visitors 
however, thronged the meetings, in some cases filling a 
second house of worship. Plainfield’s well-known bos- 
pitality and eminence in Sunday-school men and work, 

were finely illustrated during this extended session. 
The enrollment of delegates showed the following 
summary, namely : 160 delegates present, representing 
thirteen States; eleven denominations ; nine denomi- 
national lesson series; and six union series; besides 
seven newspapers publishing notes on lessons. In all, 
seventeen writers of lesson helps were present. This 
representation includes the secretaries of the Baptist, 
Methodist Episcopal, and Presbyterian Boards of Publi- 
cation; and Dz. Deems, of New York, by special re- 
quest of the secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, represented that body. The Lesson Committee 
of the General Conference of the Seventh Day Baptists, 
had a delegation present. The Kev. F. N. Peloubet re- 
presented the house of Henry Hoyt; and M. ©. 
Hazard, Rev. G. L. Demarest, Rev. J. N. Gilbert, Rey, 
P. Anstadt, Rev. Lyman Abbot, Rev. Alfred Taylor, 
Prof. H. R Rassweiler, and Rav. George A. Peltz, re- 
presented respectively, The National Sunday School 
Teacher, The Sunday School Helper, The Sunday School 
Companion, The Teachers’ Journal, The Illustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly, The Christian at Work, The Evangelical 
Sunday School Teacher, and THE SUNDAY ScHooL ‘TIMEs. 
Correspondents were present also from Zhe ( ongrega- 
tionalist, The Christian Union, The Independent, The Me 
thodist, The Examiner and Chronicle, The Pittsburgh Ad- 
vocate, The Appeal, and The Advance. This list indicates 
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ihe etnies interest in the ealbeate Seaplane’ by 
the Congress. 

The lectures given each evening were of a very high 
order. The first was by the Rev. Dr. Sims, of Newark, 
N. J., upon “the Bible and moral character ;” the second 
by the Rev. Dr. Hall, of New York, upon “the Bible and 
modern doubt.” Of these two addresses fall outlines are 
given in our report. The third address was by the Rev. 
Prof. Seeley, of Mass., upon “the Bible and intellectual 
culture ;” the fourth was by the Rev. Dr. Deems, of New 
York, upon “ the Bible and natural science;” the fifth 
was by the Rey. Dr. Hatfield, upon “the Bible and the 
social problems.” Of all these we hope to furnish ab- 
stracts at an early day. . 

This assembly has furnished a striking illustration of 
the essential unity of the church in her work. So many 
men, representing so many diverse interests, could not 
have so lovingly and yet so thoroughly discussed funda- 
mental matters for a week, and yet remained so mani- 
festly at one, except the prayer of Jesus for the oneness 
of his church were pemerey ennatindh mene 


FATHER HAW LE RY. 


OR though ye have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many fathers,” said St. 
Paul to the Corinthian Christians. It is a rare thing for 
any community to fairly concede to a man the title of 
“Father ;” but now and then a man wins and wears this 
distinctive appellation, with the unquestioned conviction 
on the part of all, that it belongs to him. Father 
Boehm, the centennarian Methodist clergyman, recently 
deceased, was an illustration of this truth. Father Tay- 
lor, the sailor preacher of Boston, was another. Yet 
another, was Father Hawley, the city missionary of 
Hartford, Conn., wl o died but a few weeks since, 

Everybody in Hartford knew and loved Father Haw- 
ley ; nor was his influence for good limited to Hartford 
alone. The poor knew him by his active work in their 
behalf. They had never such a friend in that city as he. 
One of the Hartford pastors, preaching a sermon in his 
memory, felicitously employed as a text the words of 
Job, “I was a father to the poor.” In most of the Hart- 
ford pulpits grateful mention was made of his long and 
faithful service, when at length his labors were at an 
end. Even in the churches of that city, where no formal 
notice was taken of his death, he was mourned sincerely ; 
for it was literally true that among people of every re- 
ligious name—and of none—he was looked up to with 
affection and esteem. Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews, alike; called him Father Hawiey, and feit 
that this was by no means an empty and unmeaning 
title. The Hartford City Government, by its Common 
Council, passed formal resolutions, after his decease, in 
honor of his memory and in recognition of his seryices 
for the general good. He was Father Hawley to all. 

For nearly twenty-five years this good man was city 
missionary in Hartford. When first he came there, the 
work of city missions was comparatively novel—both 
there and elsewhere. He was, therefore, in a sense the 
father of the Hartford mission-school work—the father 
of its peculiar plans and methods. He gathered some 
of the earlier mission-schools in that city. He trained 
teachers for and in them. He proved the power of love 
and sympathy over the lowest and least accessible. His 
work in Hartford was such a marked success that he 
was invited to many other cities to attempt similar ser- 
vice in them ; but with the exception of two years passed 
in Syracuse, N. Y.,he remained in Hartford from 1851 
until his death. He went out, however, very frequently 
into towns and cities, near ond far, to encourage and 
stimulate others through the report of his doings; and he 
was instrumental in arousing many to new activity in 
the line of the labor he loved. ; 

Scattered throughout this country, east, west, and 
south, are Christian workers who took their first lessons 
in mission-school service of Father Hawley. The editor 
of THE SunDAY ScHooL TiMgs acknowledges gratefully 
his indebtedness in this line to this excellent man; and 
others might be named by the score, who would bear 
similar testimony to the power of his influence and to 
the value of his instructions. And as to the scholars 
whom he was the means of saving, they could be num- 
bered by hundreds, and found almost everywhere. 

David Hawley—for that was his name—was an uncle 
of General Joseph R. Hawley, President of the Centen- 
nial Commission. He was a man of originality and 
vigor of thought, of quaintness and humor in his style 
of expression, really eloquent in his advocacy of what- 
ever had his heart, and with a remarkable degree of 
tact and good sense in the use of all his abilities. He 
wa*, moreover, a prayerful, Bible-loving, warm-hearted, 
faith filed Chrisiian man, who lived very near to his 
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Divine Master, and represented him in his spirit and 
life to those among whom he walked and toiled. Of 
him it may well be said, “He hath dispersed abroad. 
He hath given tothe poor. His righteousness remaineth 
forever.” 


“BE YE ALSO PATIENT.” 

‘677 EEP your temper” is an admonition often 

sounded by every Christian conscience. Nobody 
needs this plain counsel more than it is needed by 
Sunday-school people. For the best teachers are usu- 
ally those who have the most temper to keep. A fine 
and sensitive nervous organization is likely to be easily 
disturbed or even thrown off its balance, but, in spite 
of this disadvantage, quick natures usually possess more 
teaching qualities than slower natures. A hasty spirit 
will always give its owner trouble, but even a bundle of 
nerves embodies more of promise than can be found in 
a lump of clay or putty. Even impulsive rashness or 
mistaken zeal may indicate honest endowments that 
can be turned to great account in God’s service when 
they have been tempered and taught of the Holy Spirit 
and brought into harmony with the mind of Christ. 
Young teachers who have been betrayed once or twice 
into unseemly and mortifying anger should not despair 
of the highest usefulness. The more temper one has 
the greater the reward for bringing it under complete 
restraint. Tender affection, keen appreciation, and 
true confidence will go out from a passionate and self- 
condemned pupil toward a patient and forbearing 
teacher whom he recognizes as having, naturally, a soul 
as sensitive to resentment as his own. 

The good accomplished by an overcoming patience 
ani a love that absolutely bears down unlovely and 
ill-tempered opposition received fresh illustration re- 
cently in a large city Sunday-school, located in a mission 
district. Two years ago at a weekday evening service, 
the behavior of some of the worst boys in the school was 
unusually trying. At last the patience of superinten- 
dent and teachers was exhausted, and the youthful of- 
fenders were given over as hopeless and consigned to 
the tender mercies of the street. A great-hearted stran- 
ger who was preseat could not endure the thought of 
their being thus cast out, and followed the angry and 
derisive youngsters to the door, put his arms about them, 
and by heartfelt, earnest, loving pleading brought them 
back again into the room. Taere they listened atten- 
tively tothe wise and winning address he made from 
the platform, and it now appears that his counsel was 
heeded. A few weeks since, this patient worker was 
providentially brought into that Sunday-school again 
from his home hundreds of miles away, and among the 
first to recognize him and extend a frank and cordial 
greeting were the hard boys almost outcast at the time 
of his former visit. Toe superintendent declares that 
these boys have been very regular in attendance since 
the time referred to, and their manner has so changed 
that he counts them among the best pupils in the school. 
Although their hands were rough, their hair unkempt, 
and the neck-bands of their shirts guiltless of collar or 
tie, yet their patient friend of two years ago was thrilled 
with gratitude when he heard their expression of sorrow 
for their evil doing at that time, and especially when 
one extended his hand as he stood with moistened eyes 
and said, “ I hope I am a Christian now, sir.” 

That often quoted Chicago boy was right on general 
principles when he summarized a short-coming in cer- 

. tain Sunday-school people by observing concerning 
them, “They don’t love a feller enough.” Nothing is 
more effectual than abounding love, in helping teachers 
to keep their tempers under the trial of mischievous 
misc onduct or hateful opposition. 


, BRIEFLY. 


—The most ignorant and most sluggish scholars most need 
the stimulus and help of questions from their teacher. Lec- 
tures are beneficial only to the best trained pupils. 

—It is never fair to call on a visitor or teacher to lead the 
school in prayer without previous notice. Readiness for pri- 


vate prayer is one thing. Readiness to lead others in fitting 
prayer is quite another thing. 


—Bishop Simpson, referring in a recent sermon to the work 
doing by American evangelists and missionaries in other 
lands, said, “ the songs which are ringing through the world 
to-day are sounding from American Sunday-schools.” 


—This remark of Dr. Joel Hawes, in his famous Lectures 
to Young Men, is peculiarly applicable to Sunday-school 
teachers, concerning methods of work: “Set your standard 
high; and though you may not reach it, you can hardly fail 
to rise higher than if you aimed at some inferior excellence.” 
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room at least twenty minutes before the school begins— 
where the school has a session by itself, and is not tacked on 
to another service. He should be there early enough to 
greet the incoming scholars; and his teachers should be 
there with him. The teacher who reaches Sunday-school 
just at beginning time is at least fifteen minutes late. 

—It was more than half a century ago that Froebel cried 
out complainingly: “God-trust, rock-firm God-trust, has 
died out of the world.” Now it is a common thing for 
croakers to look back to the very time when he said that, 
and declare that then was the age of faith, when children 
were trustful and well taught. It is always easy to see how 
much more weak and wicked the world is than it used to be. 

—Many complain of the great expense of the Moody and 
Sankey meetings in New York, through the c-st of rent for 
the buildings where they are held. Bat these meetings are 
not so expensive as the menagarie which occupied the Hip- 
podrome before them. Since the revival meetings are 
cheaper than the menagerie, the money spent on them 
would seem to be quite as well applied as if devoted to the 
former purposes of the building. 

‘—In a primary class-room recently, the teacher was dwell- 
ing on the love of Jesus in dying for sinners. “ Would either 
of you be willing to die for anybody else?” she asked, to 
press home the thought she was illustrating. A fine, manly 
boy of some ten years old seemed to struggle for a minute 
with the question, and then he raised his hand, with the an- 
swer, “I would, ma’am.” “For whom?” asked the teacher, 
in some surprise. “ For my sister,” he said, pointing to a lit- 
tle girl of three years old. He seemed sincere in this. It 
was as though he was put to the test, and was ready to do 
whatever God asked of him. He could trust God and take 
the consequences. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 
—ngiin 

N connection with the Ninth Street Baptist Church, of 
Cincinnati, is a Bib!e-class for young ladies, led by W. 
B. Harris. It has a room apart from the main Sunday- 
school, but meets at the same hour. This class was be- 
gun in September, 1873, with four scholars. It now num- 
bers eighty-six. Its plans of work seem well arranged. 
Each session opens with a review in some shape of the 
last week’s lesson. The connection of the two lessons is 
then made either by remarks from the teacher, or by a 
voluntary essay from one of the scholars. The exercises 
are then conducted either by questioning, by free con- 
versation, by a lecture, or by visible illustrations, as 
seems best forthe day. If any member of the class is 
absent two Sundays in succession, the teacher or two of 
the scholars call on the absent one. Ia this way those 
who may be sick or in trouble are sure to be reached. 
The class has an executive committee to which is assign- 
ed the duty of aiding the teacher in looking after the 
scholars, and seeing that strangers and visitors are made 
welcome, A class social is also arranged for semi-an- 
pually. There are decided advantages in such thorough 

system in any department of Sunday-school work. 


Ohio has attained distinction in more than one de- 
partment of Sunday-school work. The largest mission- 
school in the country is that of Bethel Mission, Oincin- 
nati, with its more than 3,000 scholars. The Suinday- 
schodl building of the Methodist Church at Akron is of 
world-wide prominence as a model. If again the var- 
iety and neatness of its printed cards, programmes, and 
schedules, and the system and thoroughness displayed 
in its published reports, are any indication of the work 
done in a school, St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school, of Cincinnati, of which David A. Murphy is 
superintendent, is noteworthy for its completeness of 
organization. This school certainly uses the printing- 
press to advantage. One of its invitation cards printed 
in red and gold, announces the school as “a Bible and 
Church-school for old, middle-aged, aad young people,” 
and mentions as included in its orchestra, the “ piano, 
organ, violin, bass-viol, flute, Freach-horn, and cornet.”. 
The organization comprises seven departments: “ 1, 
Primary; 2. Intermediate; 3. Junior; 4. Senior; 5. 
Normal ; 6. Collegiate; 7. Official.” Many would be 
tempted to visit that school if it was only to see what they 
do with all these instruments and all these departments, 


The Rey. Alfred Taylor has this to say of a new way 
of working in the use of the Question Box : 

Here is a novelty in the arrangement of that useful engine 
of education, the Question Box. The Hudson County (New 
Jersey) Sunday-school Association is holding a series of ex- 
ceedingly well-managed Institutes at various places within 
its dominions. The latest of these was held at Arlington, 
which is a magnificent new collection of villas, a few miles 
west of the Hudson River, and overlooking the Passaic. 
President R, R. Green, who is always on the lookout for im- 





provements, gave notice, a week or two in advance, that all 
persons intending to ask questions might send them to the 
Arlington post office, and that no questions need be pre- 
sented for answer on the evenings of the Institute. The 
consequence was that four or five dozen carefully prepared 
questions were duly received through the post office, in 
ample time to be arranged by the committee and handed to 
the gentleman who was to answer them. Mr. Green was 
kind enough to arrange these in a memorandum book ac- 
cording to their subjects, allowing a page for each one and 
the notes it might suggest. Thus, instead of being over- 
whelmed with an avalanche (from a hat) of has‘ily-prepared 
and ill-considered questions, the answerer had ample oppor- 
tunity to review these, and to make his answers much more 
systematic and appropriate than they could otherwise have 
been. The plan is one which can be adopted anywhere. 
We have often had to make answer to the contents of the 
Question Box, where questions were being prepared during 
the exercise. Answering under such circumstances, is at 
great disadvantage. Let the plan of these excellent Jersey- 
men prevail. 


A parlor Sunday-school in a neighboring State was 
mentioned in this column some weeks ago. Its good 
leader writes again of her way of working to gather and 
to guide this school. She says: 

‘“We moved here about a year and a half ago, and I di- 
rectly sought out a Sunday-school for my little boy, Find- 
ing there was none within two miles, I let it be known that 
I was willing to teach any children who would come to my 
house. Before the Sunday came round I understood that a 
lady who boarded near by during the summer, held a class 
in her room, and as she was to come in a week or two I 
withdrew my notice and sent my little one to her, It was 
an old fashioned Sunday-school. The children learned 
catechism and texts, without understanding the meaning of 
what they learned; still it taught them to respect the Lord’s 
day. The following October the school closed. I then went 
around and distributed the Berean Lesson Leaf, and invited 
the scholars to come to my house. I was a stranger and in 
ill health ; but though so ill that I could hardly stand other 
days, Sundays was always my well day, and though my 
class seldom numbered more than ten last winter, I some- 
times feel as if I did more good then than now. I had Tue 
Sunpay ScHoot Times from the beginning, and I wonder if 
you have any other teacher who loves your paper as I do! 
I do not depend on it as I did, but i¢ has taught me that. 
During the summer my school increased to about twenty 
scholars, and the old lady who had held the class assisted 
me. Strange to say, there was a good deal of quiet opposi- 
tion to my school till about last Christmas. When Uctober 
came round people asked if I was going to close my school. 
‘My health was so delicate; the children wouldn’t come in 
the winter,’ etc. I said that I should teach my children at 
any rate, and if only one or two others came it would do - 
them good. Still I did feel discouraged, and asked God to 
show me in some way if I was fitted for the work. The 
next Sunday there sat eight new scholars! We now have 
about thirty-five scholars, though often only from fifteen to 
twenty on one Sunday. I have two of the neighbors to assist 
me; but alas, the one efficient one moves away next week !”’ 


While we cannot claim to speak ex cathedra on 
any point of Sunday-school practice, we are always 
glad to express our opinion with positiveness on such a 
question as the following, from a New Jersey correspond- 
ent : 

Some of your subscribers would like an answer ex cathedra 
to the following question : ‘‘ Should not the classes in a Sun- 
day-school sometimes be reconstructed, or else arranged 
upon a regular graded system?” Takeafactin point. Some 
ten years ago, a young person took some boys fresh from the 
infant-school, and did well by them for a time. But the 
teacher has not grown with them mentally or spiritually. 
The boys have discovered this. They are restive. The in- 
structions given do not even fill the half-hour allotted for 
recitation. Some of the class talked of clubbing together to 
send their teacher a copy of Tue Sunpay-ScHoot Trmgs, on 
account of its valuable notes on the lessons (a good idea 
this, you will think), but, they could not raise the money. 
What do you recommend? Do not say, ‘Try to lead this 
teacher to a higher plane of study and Christian experience, 
and let the boys remain as they are.” Yet no one wishes to 
hurt this teacher’s feelings. One INTERESTED. 

There is certainly no sound reason why scholars shou!d 
always remain in one class in the intermediate room, if 
they could be profited by a change. The same authority 
which transferred them from the primary department is 
competent to move them from class to class. Perhaps 
the teacher named would do well with another class 
fresh from the primary room. Possibly he, or she, is no 
longer competent to be a teacher. A superintendent 
ought to be willing to change scholars from one class to 
another, even kindly withdrawing all scholars from an 
incompetent teacher, if such a course is necessary. Re- 
gard for the personal feelings of a teacher should not 
keep a superintendent from doing his plain duty by all 
concerned. Yet by tact in the discharge of his duty he 
could ordinarily make a transfer of the kind suggested 
without giving pain to the teacher. 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 


ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.} 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 





Missouri, State, at Kansas City ...occseseccsccereereeresesees May 16-18, 1876. 
Tllinois, Stata, At JACkBONville.......-eccceccceeese seeeeecererenes May 23-25, 1876, 
New York, State, at Utiea.........cccceereceseeerserserereeeeesrenee Jtine 6-8, 1876. 
Nebraska, State, at Fremont.........-:cccesseereeeeeereneessereeee June 6-8, 1876. 
Indiana, State, at Fort WAyte........cccccscceereeeeerecsereeeens June 6-8, 1876, 
Ohio, State, at DAyton.........ccccerrrerserereersereeeees June 6-8, 1876, 
Iowsa, State, at Council BlUffD.........0...ccccceceecrreereeere June 18-15, 1876, 


Kentucky, State, at Frankfort. June 20-28, 1876. 





Assembly of the Northwest, at Clear Lake, Iowa...June 27-July 4, 1876. 


Parliament, at Wells Island, St. Lawrence River.........++++« July 19-27. 
Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J.......+00+++.July 22-80, 1876, 


Chautauqua Assembly, at Fair Point, N. Y......-..s0000 August 1-15, 1876, 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Led by the Rev. Principal Caven, of Knox 
College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rey. H. M. Parsons. 


New Haven, Conn., Union Normal-class, with lesson study, second 
Monday evening of each month, in different churches. 


New York, Normal-class (Union), meets every Thursday at 4.45 P.M., 
in the chapel of Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Ralph 
Wells, conductor. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4 P.M. 

New York, Primary Normal-class (Union), at the chapel of Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, every Saturday, at 3 P.M. 


New York, Sunday School Teachers’ Association (Union), at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenie, on the third Monday evening of each month. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-class (Union), at the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, every Thursday evening. : 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Y. M.C. A. 
Hall, every Saturday at4p.m. Led during March by the Rey. Dr. 

Reuben Jeffery. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, at the Hanson Place, Meth. 
Epis. Church, on the second Monday evening of each month, ex- 
cept July and August. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
noon, at 54 North Fourth Street. Also, every Thursday evening at 
the Y, M. C. A. Hall. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4 P.M., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 


Washington, D. C., Teachers’ Normal-class in Y. M. C. A Hall, every 
Saturday, at 6.30 P.M. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday in Dr. 
Post’s Church, corner Tenth and Locust Streets. Led by the Rev. 
Uc. A. Van Anda, 


Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Association, (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 


Dubuque, Iowa, Teachers’ Institutes in the parlor of the Y. M.C. A. 
Rooms, March 24; April 7,21. . 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M.C, A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 


THE PLAINFIELD CONGRESS. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL men cannot well leave their fields 
of work on their great working day. It was there- 
f re no matter for surprise, that even the great induce- 
ments for the opening day of the Congress, failed to bring 
in many attendants from abroad. Until Monday, the 
guests from without consisted merely of two college pre- 
sidents, two secretaries of Sunday-school boards, and 
one editor. These gentlemen, however, were the more 
distinguished through their solitariness, and the more 
taxed for sermons, addresses, and other incidental labors. 
But Sunday was beautiful, and the churches and schools 
of Piainfield were full, and everybody seemed happy. 
Disappointments surrounded the opening hours. Gen. 
Fisk, who was to have spoken on Saturday night at the 
inaugural Service-of-song, had been called to St. Louis. 
Caaplain McCabe, who was to have sung, was sick in 
Chicago; and Mr. Sankey, for whose presence some did 
hope, was otherwise engaged, and could not attend. But 
the great chorus was an ample compensation to many, if 
not to all, Under the skillful leadership of Charles W. 
McCatchen, and with the Moody and Sankey book, and 
‘the Bok of Praise in their hands, they discoursed praise- 
ful music for an hour or more, 
On Sunday morning the pulpits were supplied in most 
cases by the visitors. Oa Sunday afternoon a great union 
preliminary prayer-meeting was held, and in the evening 


-all the congregations assembled ia three of the houses of 


‘worship for union Sunday-school services. 

At three o’clock on Monday, March 6, the Congress 
-was called to order by the chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, George H. Babcock. The Rev. George 
-A. Peltz was chosen temporary chairman, and the Rey. 
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Dr. N. E. Smith secretary. Afver the reading of the call 
and devotional exercises, the roll was called and forty- 
eight delegates were found to be in attendance, A per- 
manent organization was then effected by the election of 
the Rev. D:. John H. Vincent permanent chairman; J. 
Bennet Tyler secretary; and W.F. Sherwin assistant 
secretary. A business committee also was appointed, 
which reported a set of rules, and a scheme of topics in 
accordance with the plan proposed in the call of the 
Congress, all of which were adopted, and the body pro- 
ceeded to business. Tne first general topic was, 


CONVENTIONS, INSTITUT&S, AND NORMAL- CLASSES, 


The Rev. Ds. Vincent was called upon to define, (1) 
“ The distinguishing characteristics of the Sunday-school 
Convention — the Institute—the Normal-class.” Dr. 
Vincent said: The Sunday-school Convention is a gath- 
ering chiefly for inspiration and encouragement, Essays 
and addresses may be introduced, with statements of 
work done, and plans for work to be done. The Insti- 
tute is a step in advance of the Convention, using more 
of the illustrative element. In it teachers may see other 
teachers teach, and so learn of their own defects, and see 
how to amend, The Normal-class contemplates practi- 
cal work by the members of the class themselves. It at- 
tends to methods, rather than to the subject-matter of 
teaching. It teaches teachers to teach. In the present 
attitude of our Normal-class work, however, both manner 
and matter usually receive attention. In other words, 
the Convention is chiefly for inspiration ; the Institute 
for illustration ; and the Normal-class for training. 


In further comment, the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph 
corrected the idea that the day for conventions had 
passed. Though the Normal-class and the Institute are 
so popular now, yet the convention must fire up the mass 
of workers to an appreciation of these helps. The Rev. 
Dr. G. W. Hayes urged workers to attempt training 
work in ways practicable for each special field, and not 
to suppose there was but one plan for the Institute, or 
the Normal-class, Each school or locality should attempt 
this work, for there is far more need to learn how to 
teach, than what to teach. How to put truth into pupils 
who do not want to learn, isthe problem. The science 
and art of teaching must be magnified. 


The convention, at this point, passed to consider con- 
versationally, (2.) ‘‘ The defects of the average Sunday- 
school convention.” The following defects were speci- 
fied, namely: 1. Negligence in the preliminary work; 
by the executive committee; by the local committee; by 
the appointed speakers; in such matters as correspon- 
dence, advertising, etc. 2. Want of point and system in 
the purposes and plans. 8. Too much time consumed 
in presenting statistics. 4. The wearisome length of 
uninteresting reports. Results should be given rather 
than details. 5. The want of a good manager, or chief- 
engineer. 6, Appointments to offize and work out of 
mere compliment. 7. Failure to conduct sessions ac- 
cording to the prescribed time. 8. Lack of decorum on 
the part of officials. 9. Undue restriction of the exer- 
cises ; repressing all spontaneity. 10. A gush of senti- 
ment and platitudes, to the neglect of work. 11. Too 
little judicious exhibition of Sanday-school appliances. 
12, Too*much promiscuous advertising during the ses- 
sions of the convention. 13. Lack of decorum on the 
part of delegates and visitors, 14. Attempting to cover 
too wide a range of topics. 15. Neglecting to express 
by formal vote the opinions of the body upon questions 
discussed. 16. The monopolizing of time by a few gar- 
rulous speakers. 17. The absence of logical relationship 
and progress in the programmes of successive years, 18. 
Want of enthusiasm in the opening session. 19. Failure 
to infuse a deep spirituality into all the exercises of the 
convention, 20. Non-attendance at those portions of the 
servicé which are distinctively devotional. 

The hour of adjournment having coma, the delegates 
retired to the Sunday-school room of the Methodist 
Church and partook of a collation. The evening ser- 
vice was held at the First Baptist Church. The Rey. 
Dr. D. J. Yearkes welcomed the Congress in behalf of 
the citizens of Plainfield. The Rav. Dr. P. S. Henson, 
of Philadelphia, being absent on account of illness, the 
Rav. De, C. N. Sims, of Newark, spoke upon the topic 
of the evening, 


THE BIBLE AND PERSONAL CHARACTER, 


Dr, Sims said: Personal character is the one great 
product which God purposes to save eternally. Some 
persons think that circumstances make character. But 
from surroundings perfectly identical, one boy grows up 
into crime and disgrace, while another rises to honor 
and usetulness. Men rise or fall, not by virtue of cir- 


‘ cumstances, but of character. If we attempt to analyze 
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character, we will fiad, (1.) That our ¢asfes contribute 
largely to its formation. Show me what a man, or a 
child, likes and I will tell you what he is. According 
to one’s tastes, or likings, are his inclinations, and any- 
thing falls readily in the direction to which it inclines, 
(2.) Judgment is another elementof character. Many 
persons see things by halves, or through discolored or 
distorted mediums, It is hard to get men to see aright. 
. We are constantly in danger from a deficient judgment: 
(3.) Conscience is an element of character. Without this 
there can be no positive strong character. This steadies 
the will and enables a man to pursue fixed lines of con- 
duct. His life thus flows in well-marked channels, as 
does a river. He is as one who steers his bark, not by 
the Pleiades, which, beautiful though they be, would 
lead him in a circle, but by the North star, which leads 
him steadily in one direction. (4.) Courage is another 
element of character. This requires a basis of hope and 
love. With hope and love to cheer him, man is invinc- 
ible. (5) Kindness is an element of character. It is 
that loving sympathy for our kind, which makes life 
flow out in deeds of love. 

What then can the Bible do for character? It influ ynces 
the tastes, presenting noble, soul-stirring models con- 
tinually. It influences judgment, for it shows all things 
as they really are. It is true to life, approving the pure 
and the noble, and ever condemning the wrong. It cor- 
rects the conscience. G d’s Word alone can do this. 
Many there are who do not acknowledgs that they are 
indebted to the Word of God, and yet by pious mothers, 
or by other equally efficient means, their consciences 
have been moulded by that very word. As on a cloudy 
day the face of the sun is hid while his light is all about 
us, 80 the Bib!e’s light is all about men, whether they 
see and confess the true source or not. The Bible in- 
spires the noblest courage. Such heroism as Abraham, 
and the three Hebrew children, and Daniel, and other 
worthies had, can be inspired by no power other than 
the Word of God. The finest specimens of kindness are 
found in the words and deeds of Christ. Human sym- 
pathy in all its noblest forms is there. In our Sunday- 
school work, we are called to apply this word to the 
pupil’s heart, as the sunlight is applied to the plant, 
making it live, and grow, and thrive. Lay that word 
on the heart of the pupil constantly, and he who receives 
it will grow up a character fit for God’s companionship 
in a better world. 

On Tuesday morning the Oongress assembled at 
9:30 o’clock. A large addition to t he number of dele- 
gates was present. The Rev. Dr. Robert Lowry opened 
a discussion upon the second general topic, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, 


He considered as set forth in the plan of work: (1.) 
His personal character; which was defined as that 
totality of elements, qualities, and convictions which 
constitutes the superintendent as such, and distinguishes 
him from any other man.’ It includes not what the 
superintendent has in common with other men, with 
other Christian men, or with other spiritual men, but 
what he has simply as a superintendent. In this view 
may be specified, 1. Devotion to Christ in that form of 
service to which he has been called; 2. A sense of 
responsibility to Christ for the religious culture of those 
under his charge. His school is emphatically his own 
field, for which he must care; 8. An absorbing desire 
for the conversion of his flock. Desire for the conver- 
sion of others he may have also, but for his own school 
he must have a pre-eminent desire; 4. Such a love of 
divine truth as will inspire him to employ all possible 
facilities for illuminating and imparting it; 5. Such a 
love for the work itself as will lead him to make any 
sacrifice for the attainment of its great ends. 

Ds. Lowry’s second topic under the same general head, 
was, (2.) The superintendent’s natural and acquired qual- 
ifications. A good superintendent must have a balanced 
character. He mast not be top-heavy with any one or 
more virtues. He needs five qualities, which may be 
set over one against another. They are these: 

1, Enthusiasm. 1, Self-control. 

2. Executive ability. 2. Consideration for inferior 

workers ; or, charity, if 


you please, 
3. Aptness. 3. Modesty. 
4. Perseverance. | 4, Patience. 
5. Will. | 5, Sympathy. 


Where all these powers are nicely balanced no serious 
failure can occur. Of acquired characteristics, he should 
possess these, namely: Habits of observation, holy am- 
bition to excel, acquaintances with the most recent helps, 
knowledge of the modes of child-thought, and increased 
adaptedness to meet individual needs. 





In the discussion following, it was suggested that the 
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lines of distinction between departments of church work 
should be more clearly defined so as to avoid interfer- 
ences by the superintendent on the one hand with the 
pastor’s work, and on the other with the work of the 
teachers. Also, that the superintendent’s walk and con- 
versation day by day must enforce the teachings of the 
school. Also, that they must beware of taking too much 
upon themselves, The best superintendent is he who 
is like the engine in a remote place and out of sight, 
but nevertheless setting all in motion. Phil. 1:3 was 
commended as expressing the feeling every teacher 
and scholar should have reason to feel toward his 
superintendent; and Phil, 1:9-11, as describing the 
character the superintendent should possess, The next 
topic considered was, The alleged advantages of uni-’ 
formity in each school; in the country at large; and in 
the world. Upon the scheme of work pursued by the 
Congress, this was topic Number Two, under the general 
head, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON SYSTEM. 


The Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph opened the discus- 
sion, specifying the following advantages: 1.—To the 
local school: (1.) It puts within the reach of the school 
better helps than were ever before possessed for the prep- 
aration of the lessons. (2.) It enables teachers to aid 
each other in their work. (3.) It: makes it possible for 
the heads of families to keep a particular line of Bible 
truth before the household, through all the week. (4.) It 
gives the pastor opportunity to render the school the 
most important and direct assistanc>, in his ordiaary 
pulpit ministrations. (5.) It enables the scholars to 
continue their studies when unavoidable absence would 
interrupt them. (6.) It greatly assists the superintend- 
ent in managing the school, amid the unforeseen exi- 
gencies which are constantly arising: He can consoli- 
date classes in cases of absence among teachers ; he can 
draw temporary teachers from older classes; for all 
are pursuing one line of study, and all are supposed 
to be prepared upon that. (7.) It affords the superinten- 
dent an opportunity, to sum up as he may see fit, the 
thoughts which have engaged the school, and to make 
on all a positive and direct impression. There are also the 
following advantages of this system: 2 —To the country 
at large and to the world: (1.) It makes all Sunday- 
school workers mutual helpers. (2.) It makes the world 
think of Bible trath. Even the secular press in many 
prominent instances, now gives an exposition of the In- 
ternational Lesson, and no religious journal presumes to 
omit it. (8.) It promotes fraternal feeling in all parts 
of the country. (4.) Is gives inspiration in the fact of 
so great a multitude studying simultaneously the same 
part of Scripture. Oanada, the United States, Mexico, 
New Mexico, England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, France, Switz srland, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Syria, Burmah, China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and the Feejee Islands have all been heard from, 
as having within them those who: study and teach this 
(5.) It is making more apparent the great fact 
of a common religious brotherhood. (6.) “It promotes 
among us all the unity of Christian faith. The world 
has never beheld so conspicuous an illustration of the 
e-sential oneness of Christians, as is now seen in their 
unity in the study of God’s holy word. 


In a brief discussion following, the advantages were 
further stated thus: (1.) The system is very helpful to 
those who are obliged to travel much. G» where they 
may, they are at home on Sundays, and they havea 
common topic for conversation and work as they meet 
fellow-laborers. (2.) It has created an army of Bible 
students. (3.) It has proved a mighty blow against in- 
fidelity. (4) The lesson leaves are winged messengers 
of life to millions of souls. (5.) It helps scholars during 
summer vacations, and other journeys and absences from 
home. 

At the afternoon session on Tuesday, the matter 
of Normal classes was taken up. Mr. J. Bennet Tyler 
read a paper upon this topic: “The Sunday-school 
Normal-class, in the individual school; in connection 
with local unions; in institutions of learning, etc.” The 
following is an abstract of Mr. Tyler’s paper : 

Thoughtful Sunday-school workers are everywhere in- 
quiring, how our schools may be made more efficient. 
Great progress has been made; and yet very great ad- 
vances are still needed. Real progress must be sought 
by improving the teaching of the present, and by 
better training. First, Theereasonableness of special 
drill will be apparent when we consider the acknowl- 
edged needs of the teacher. The needs: (1.) Exact 
knowledge of the Bible as a whole, including its 
structure, design, authorship, etc. (2) Distinctness of 
purpose to do the best work. (3) Explicit knowledge 
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of, and sympathy with, childhood. (4) Exact knowl- 
edge of the few principles that underlie all good teach- 
ing. (5.) Expertness in the use of illustrations, and in 
the art of questioning. This matter of questioning 
should be carefully studied, both as to the form of ques- 
tions and the choice of words. (6) Accuracy in the 
use of words. This involves a knowledge of the words 
in common use among the pupils. 


Secondly: Consider the requirements of the greater 
number of our teachers. We need Normal-classes in 
our seminaries and colleges, and union classes in our 
large towns; but if we reach the greater number we 
must aim at nothing less than a training class in every 
church. Very many classes of this kind are already in 
operation. 

Thirdly : Notice the requisites for a successful train- 
ing class in the individual church. (1.) A company of 
two or three determined persons willing to do all that 
is possible to aid the teachers and the candidates for the 
office. (2.) A committee in charge, of which the pastor 
and superintendent shall be ex-officio members. (3) A 
cozy, comfortable room for the sessions. (4) A class. 
This class should be composed, (a) of teachers willing to 
perfect themselves; (5) persons selected from the con- 
gregation ; (c) such young people as are deemed fit can- 
didates for the office. (5.) A course of study. Sucha 
course has been prepared by the Methodist, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian Sunday-school departments, and each 
follows the same outline of study. (6.) A competent 
leader. (7.) Constancy. This involves plenty of pa- 
tience and perseverance. (8.) God’s blessing. This is 
the one essential to success. 

Fourthly : Consider the results likely to follow. (1.) 
Better equipped teachers will insure more actual work 
on the part of the pupils. Like begets like. Prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher will insure study and 
thought on the part of the pupil. (2) More adult 
classes will be retained. (3.) More earnest and intel- 
ligent consecration to the work and to him whom we 
serve will result from true and high conception of the 
work, aud careful drill and education for it. He may 
be versed in knowledge of the book and in methods of 
teaching it, and yet be like the marble horse and the 
marble rider, cold, powerless, and dead. No theory of 
fitnesa for teaching shoud overlook consistency of life 
and symmetry of Christian character. The truth we 
teach may make no impression, but the spirit we exer- 
cise, the motives that impel us, the atmosphere of the 
class, and the school-room, will abide forever. 


A BIBLE READING SERVICE, 


At this point a Bible service was conducted by J. E, 
Searles, Jr. His topic was The Sunday School Super- 
intendent. The character and work of this officer were 
developed from Pasa. 51:10, 13; Heb. 13: 15; 1 Tim. 
4:12; Rom, 2: 21; 2 Tim,2: 2; John 165: 5; Phil. 
4:13, 

The Congress then passed to consider the experiences 
of normal-class workers.- From conversation upon this 
point the following suggestions are gleaned: (1.) Prac- 
tice upon somebody, for practice makes perfect, (2.) 
Combine with a few associates in work for mutual edifi- 
cation. (3 ) Write out the questions to be asked, and 
points to be made in a lesson, and then subject your 
work to rigid revision, seeking to detect all elements of 
weakness or of strength. (4.) Attend the institutes, or 
normal-classes, of secular-school workers. (5.) Secure 
lectures, or popular lessons upon prevalent skepticism ; 
upon the evidences of Christianity ; upon Bible history, 
chronology, etc, (6.) Union normal-classes may meet 
for a succession of days, or at intervals of several days, 
or a week, or two weeks even, but should not be farther 
separated. (7.) Lay out a definite course for a limited 
number of nights, and pledge the members to attend the 
entire course. (8.) Normal-classes may, in some instances, 
for the greater reach of influence, be thrown open to all 
comers ; but for the increase of power they muat be nar- 
rowed into “a select circle.” (9.) Normal-classes may 
be restricted to candidates for the teacher’s office. Such 
classes should be encouraged in all the churches, but 
their existence should not preclude those already teach- 
ing from an opportunity for special improvement. (10.) 
In Sunday-school normal-classes, as in all the secular 
normal-schools, attention should be given to that which 
is to be taught; to the way of teaching it; and to actual 
practice, or drill, in teaching. In other words, matter, 
manner, and practice-drill in both these, are proper 
subjects for normal work. (11.) Sunday-school normal- 
classes should be open, as secular normal-classes are, to 
all persons who desire to pursue that course of study, 
irrespective of whether they are candidates for the 
teacher’s place, or are occupants of that place who 
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desire further improvement, or are studious persons 
merely, who have no intentions whatever in this direc- 
tion of work. (12) Text-books are valuable in every 
normal-class. If none are used, but if instruction is by 
lectures alone, then notes should be freely taken by 
every member, and subsequent examinations thereon 
should be had. 

Special reports were presented from normal-classes in 
Washington, D. C , Camden, N. J., and from Piainfield. 
In closing the discussion, Dr. Vincent said: The esen- 
tial idea of a normal-class is, practice in the elements of 
Sunday-school work by the members of the class, In 
the convention a man hears chiefly ; in the institute he 
sees, a8 well as hears; but in the normal-class he sees, 
hears, and practically does the needed things. In prac- 
tice the class should be questioned and drilled in the 
following matters: (1.) The best way to approach a clase 
with a given lesson. How to so present that lesson as to 
conceal more than you reveal, and yet make the pupils 
eager to know. (2) Practice in illustrating a lesson. 
(3.) Practice in turning an incident or fact into an illus- 
tration. (4 ) Practice in framing questions. (5.) Practice 
in word-painting. (6.) Practice in topical outlines, prac- 
tical applications, and incidental lessons. (7.) Elicit 
difficulties and then draw out ways of meeting and sur- 
mounting them. In closing the afternoon session, the 
Rey. Dr. John Hall spoke briefly upon the results of the 
international experiment. 

After recess, and a social collation for the members of 
the Congress, an immense audience gathered in the con- 
gregational church. It was found necessary to organize 
an overflow meeting at the Methodist church. At this 
the Rev. W. C. Van Meter, of Italy, and the Rev. Dr.. 
Robert Lowry, spoke, Prof. W. F. Sherwin conducting 
the singing. In the main meeting, the chorus choir led 
this service, and the Rev. Dr. John Hall spoke upon 


° THE BIBLE AND MODERN DOUBT, 
. 





He said: It is a principle with me never to state doubts 
unnecessarily, and never except with a full answer. And 
the answer should be as brief and pungent as the objec- 
tion, that it may be remembered with equal ease. Many 
objections can be blown away as chaff. They are not 
deserving of serious consideration. There are doubts 
which men nurse. Some people would be only too glad 
thus to get rid of God, of his word, and of his law. But 
there are other doubts over which there are tears, and 
self-reproaches, aud repentings. Honest doubters, need 
very gentle treatment. 

Doubts usually take the color of the age in which they 
arise. Hume wrote against miracles, for that was the 
point of contest in his day. At another time men kick 
against the supposed yoke of Christianity. This was the 
skepticism of the French revolution, and of this country 
one hundred years ago. 

But what are the ferms which doubt takes in this day 7 
Just now there is a great tendency to prosecute physical 
studies, and this disinclines men to faith. He who con- 
stantly deals with material bodies, who weighs them, cuts 
thém, puts them into the fire, reduces them to their ele- 
ments, and lays them on his table; he is indisposed to 
accept anything on faith alone. Bring to him Christ, 
redemption, atonement, jastification, and such precious 
things, but he cannot handle them, nor see them, nor do 
with them as he did in physics; and at once he fiads his 
interest abate and he turns away. 

Many persons who know nothing about science think 
there is much of skepticism among the real.y learned. 
The men who are prominent in this material skepticism 
are but few. They can be counted upon the fingers. And 
of these, the real skepticism is much exaggerated. Over 
against these, however, there are very many honored 
names to be set. These scieatific doubters seem very 
conspicuous, but the reason is because they are so excep- 
tional. In any official circle let one member be guilty 
of fraud, and at once he looms up into prominence above 
all his fellows. The conspicuity of these scientific: 
doubters is also increased by the fact, that they constitate- 
-a small but very active mutual admiration society, 

But, are not many of their books sold, and does not 
this show great interest in their views? I have it on 
the authority of a leading bookseller of New York, that 
the purchasers of these books are in the main, clergy- 
men. They purchase more of these books than all else 
together. The general public has no interest whatever 
in the matter. 

And now let us remember that physical seience is but: 
one line of study. Of the many other lines, Archs-~- 
ology is at present very prominent. This now furnishes. 
some of the strongest proofs of the authenticity of Scrip- 
ture. A recent publication by George Smith, upon: 
Chaldean Antiquities, has furnished striking confirma~ 


























Many now are diligently studying the department of 
Art, and from this striking corroborations of the truth of 
Scripture are coming. This very week, a gentleman 
fully versed in this line, Mr. William C, Prime, of New 
York, has lectured upon the testimony of ancient pot- 
tery, tools, and works of art; and from their history he 
brings confirmations of the chronological correctness of 
Old Testament history. 


Language has had many studious devotees, but from 
none of their discoveries have reasons been found to 
doubt the Bible. The capacity to detect forgeries by 
means of language is easily illustrated. For example, 
if a will shonld be presented claiming to have been 
written in 1836, and in it should occur the clause, “ The 
Dominion of Canada ;” any well-informed lawyer would 
at once say, “ It is a forgery.”” That one phrase would 
condemn the whole matter, for at the alleged date of 
the document, the phrase, Dominion of Oanada, was 
not in use, Such linguistic tests have been applied to 
every book of the Bible, but no fraud has yet been 
found, 


History has many diligent students in these days, 
Tnere never were 80 many careful and painstaking his- 
torians as now. There was a time when what was 
termed the Destructive Oriticism prevailed. By the ap- 
plication of this system, the old heroes and the great 
exploits described by Homer, were pronounced unreal. 
They were merely the fancies and verses of the old blind 
poet. But behold, in these days, Mr. Schliemann goes 
over into Asia and digs up Troy, and now there is no 
d ubt that Homer’s work had an essential basis in fact. 
Tne Word of God triumphantly stands all the tests of 
this character, which are being applied to it in great 
numbers, 


Geography has special interest to very many. Geo- 
graphical explorations are being pressed vigorously in 
B ble lands, And by whom is it done? Not by the 
skeptics that they may prove the falsity of the Bible, 
but by Christians themselves. They have nothing to 
fear from it. The faller knowledge they can secure 
about the geography of that land the better for them, 
for in all particulars the statements of the Bible and 
the facts discovered geographically agree. If we have 
any doubt about the truth of Scripture, even in its de- 
tails, we had better pay these explorers to stay at 
home; but we have no doubts, We welcome the facta, 
assured they will but establish the faith of the child of 
God, 

Mental science is a study which is vigorously pursued. 
I: came in my way a few days ago to ask one of our 
most able men who had devoted himself to this depart- 
ment, whether he had any fears of conflict between 
the outworkings of this science and the accepted 
facts of Scripture. None whatever, said he, they are 
but parts of one whole ; they cannot be separated. 

When you hear, therefore, great swelling words about 
the conflict between natural science and the Bible, let it 
be remembered that this is but one department of the 
many. And let it also be remembered, that assumed 
re ults of investigation are not always accurate. Lyell 
weote of acertain bone of the human frame which was 
found near the base of the bluff of the Mississippi 
V «alley near Memphis. Upon his theory of the formation 
of the soil at that place, and assuming this bone to have 
been deposited where found when the soil was formed, 
he concluded that man must have: existed 250,000 years 
ago. But Lyell had not lived in that region, and seems 
to have overlooked the fact that deposits form with 
great irregularity. When, therefore, another observer 
of the situation asked whether the bone might not 
have been buried in a higher position, and have fallen 
into that where it was found, and whether that would 
not materially alter the calculation, Lyell was frank 
enough to admit it would. 


This case was as though a railroad company in prose- 
cuting some of its improvements, should fill in a valley 
with material which chanced to be convenient, but which 
belonged to a geological formation 250,000 years old. In 
the course of time another corporation comes along and 
digs into this bank, and lo! upon rocks 250,000 years 
old, they find “ Tarrant’s Aperient,” or “ Hall’s Balsam,” 
and so the announcement is made that these remedies 
were known 250,000 years ago. There are the rocks of 
that age, and there are the unmistakable marks upon 
them; aye, but how came the marks in that place and 
upon those rocks? Many an outcry has been made over 
bones, and relics, and arrow heads, and flint tools, but 
ia most cases the whole matter has been proved a fraud 
and a sham, 


There are errors and blunders at which it is right to 
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which taught that we had no material part, but only the 
idea of it. That is, the idea of Dr. Vinceat, came over 
to the idea we call New York, and invited the idea of 
Dr. Hall to come over to the idea known as Plainfield, 
to address the idea of a congregation, Now, however, 
men swing to the other extreme, and claim that we 
are material only, and that when this material 
structure fails, that is the end of us. In this 
land this degrading story of our race has not been 
much accepted, but we hold to the union of matter 
and spirit in the one person. We can smile at what 
was believed in the dead past, and what some now be- 
lieve will in the future be matter for fun, and ridicule, 
and laughter, 


There is in this day a great tendency to turn things 
upside down. For example: many ancient nations had 
the idea of Sacrifices. So had the ancient Hebrews, 
and men say it was by them borrowed from the other 
nations. Now surely it is more reasonable to say, this 
custom was instituted by authority; that God gave it 
to men, and that from the great original form its shat- 
tered and distorted fragments were scattered abroad 
among other nations. The same habit prevails as to 
the precepts of the Bible. Very similar precepts abound 
in the religious writings of nations other than the He- 
brews, and men say they are alike the work of man. 
But is it not much more reasonable to believe that God 
gave these at the first, and that the modified forms are 
the product of memories and traditions handed down 
from the original sources? The Koran, the Book of 
Mormon, and many other religious books are on pre- 
cisely the same basis; they are receivers of stolen goods. 
The best things in them are plagiarisms, extracted 
bodily from the Word of God. There is a wide-spread 
story of a serpent which harmed men. This appears in 
the serpent worship of many lands. Worship among 
Pagan nations arises from either of two sources, They 
worship an evil being because they fear him, and by 
worship they hope to propitiate him and escape harm. 
They worship a gocd being on the other hand to secure 
a continuance of his favor. Serpent worship implies 
fear therefore, rather than adoration. The English legend 
of Saint George and the Dragon; and the Irish legend 
of Saint Patrick and the Snakes come from the same 
source. Because of all this, men have said that the 
story of the fall, through a serpent’s influence was the 
same old story in another form. But is it not far more 
reasonable to say that at some remote period in human 
history a serpent did do the race great harm, from which 
time, memories, and hopes, and fears associated with a 
serpent have gone down from age to age? 

All these beliefs must somewhere have a foundation in 
fact. In 1701, the notorious Captain Kidd was hanged 
for piracy on the high seas. But why is it that to this 
day the search for his hidden treasures has not been aban- 
doned? The basis of this searching is the fact that he 
did hide treasures on Gardner’s Island, which were found 
, and by the Governor of Massachusetts were confiscated 
to the State. There must be a piece of fact for all these 
fancies—you must have the sound before you can have 
the echo. So the traditions of the fall, of the serpent, of 
grace, of the altar, the sacrifice, and the priesthood are 
best accounted for by their having first existed in fact. 
Sacrificial services in all the ages are but the shadows 
of the great High Priest, and of the one great altar, on 
which God’s sacrifice for sin was made, by which our 
souls are saved. 

It is written: “The word of the Lord is tried.” His- 
tory has tried it, and it has stood the test. Geography 
has tried it, and place has fitted accurately to place. The 
Science of Language has tried it, and it has not been 
found wanting. Physical Science is trying it now, but 
like the fabled serpent which gnawed the file, so in the 
end those who attack the Scriptures will be found the 
only damaged party. 

Bad men have tried the Bible. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Tom Paine, and others have tried it but where are they 
now? Where now are they who can scoff as did those 
men? There are skeptics now, but they are decent. They 
do ngt,—they dare not emulate the coarseness and the 
badness of those men who flung their filth over the most 
sacred things. 

Good men have tried the Bible ; in youth and in old 
age ; in sickness and in health ; in business and at home; 
in life and in deat. Lawyers have tried it; statesmen 
have tried it; soldiers have tried it; society has tried it 
in its charities, its education, and its laws; the ages have 
tried it; but it is not worn out; it is not effete ; it is ever 
young and ever old; it is God’s book ; we need no other: 
the longer is tried the more satisfactory it is proved ; 
it is the Word of the Lord, which abideth forever. 








[Vol. XVIIL, No. 12. 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 

—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 


—_—~—>___ 


CORRESPONDENT sends “a word about ‘the pro- 

gress of the Kingdom’ in Erie, Penn. For about a year 
a wonderful work of grace has been going on here, especi- 
ally among the railroad men and the business portion of 
the city, and the work continues with unabated interest. 
For the past two weeks meetings have been carried on 
under the direction of the Railway Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, led by Mr. W. J. 
Smith, chairman of the executive committee of the wes- 
tern district of the Pennsylvania Association. They have 
been characterized by deep spirituality and power. Spe- 
cial meetings for men and for women have been held, 
and attended by most blessed results. After each service 
an inquiry-meeting was held, and every evening the 
room was thronged with anxious inquirers, while many 
testified to having found peace in believing. A man at 
one of the meetings said, ‘I don’t know what brought 
me here. I haven’t been to church for years. It must 
have been God’s Spirit. I want to pray for myself.’ He 
went down on his knees and prayed, ‘ Lord, be merciful 
to me, a sinner; and to my wife too.’ His wife rose in 
the ‘ women’s meeting,’ the next day, and said, ‘ My hus- 
band left home last night. I sent our little boy to see 
what saloon he would go to. He followed him here. 
Husband came home and said, “ Wife, won’t you prav 
for me?” I said, “Ican’t pray.” He said, “ Let us 
both pray.” We got down on our knees and wept and 
prayed together, because God loved us so.’ That night 
the two stood up, the first time they had ever been to 
church together, and testified to their faith in Christ. A 
week later the wife said, ‘It’s been the happiest week of 
my life.’ An engineer said, ‘I have taken Christ on my 
engine now for my “ head-light,” and by his grace will 
make a “sure run” for heaven,’ A flagman said, ‘I ac- 
cepted Christ last night, and now I’m going to hold him 
up, no matter if the mocking world does scoff and jeer at 
me.’ Conductors are running ‘gospel trains.’ Con- 
verted operators are sending messages of good tidings 
over the wires, and,as in Samaria of old, there is great 
joy in the city because Christ has come to it.” 


—Another week of successful labor at the Hippodrome, 
in New York, is now to be chronicled. Moody and 
Sankey are still upheld of God in health and strength. 
Mr. Sankey has been singing duets with the choir leader, 
Mr. Thatcher, and this has added new interest and 
power in the Service of Song. Some new gospel hymns 
have been introduced also, but the old ones still 
hold the hearts of the masses. The attendances 
are large as ever and the interest as deep. Sev- 
eral modifications of working plans have been. 
made to meet the evident necessities of this place 
The overflow meeting has in the main been abandoned, 
it being evident that it was a diversion rather than an 
aid. To divide the congregations more satisfactorily, 
the evening service is a duplicate of the afternoon ses- 
sion, so that upon each topic, two congregations hear 
Mr. Moody daily. A meeting for converts has been 
organized for Monday nights at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Hall. Mr. Moody takes charge of 
this, while Mr. Sankey, with other helpers, hold the 
fort at the Hippodrome. All these plans are wisely 
adapted to the wants of the field, and their working is 
most satisfactory. A conspicuous feature of the work in 
New York is its influence among men. Among many 
of ‘thé very best of its citizens, a new religious interest 
appears, and so downward to the very lowest classes. 
The drunkards’ meetings on Fridays, bring out in a 
peculiar way the power of God among those fallen ones. 
Some of these meetings have been remarkable for the 
testimonies given, and for the attendants who hear 
these, and who need to be benefitted thereby. Many of 
this seemingly hopeless class have been reclaimed, and 
many more are confessing their desire for Christ, and 
need of him as-a Saviour. Sunday was, as usual, a 
marked day. Women in the afternoon, and men in the 
evening, filled the larger hall. Mr. Moody at these 
services set forth the way of life in his usual scriptural, 
earnest, and intelligible style. Throngs of inquirers and 
converts responded to the closing invitations, demon- 
strating at a glance how wide-spread the work has 
already been. Arrangements ,are now progressing for a 
grand Christian convention, such as closed the work in 
Philadelphia. This seems eminently wise, that the newly 
awakened zeal may be utilized. The squandering of 
Christian zeal has been quite too common in the past, 
but we are learning better now. Particulars concerning 
this convention will be given at an early day. 


Hsin, ealaniai  aoameunr wiemomamnaie= 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Vest-Pocket Series, vola, 5-8: Enoch 
Arden, by Alfred Tennyson ; The Oourt- 
ship of Miles Standish, by H. W. Long- 
fellow; Nathaniel Hawthorne, by James 
T. Fields; A Day’s Pleasure, by W. D. 
Howells. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Oo.—These four little books, in their neat 
typography and trim binding, continue 
the excellent series we have hitherto 
commended. The two famous poems are 
accompanied by a few illustrations, se- 
lected with good taste from the many at 
the disposal of the publishers. The prose 
volumes are less familiar, but deserve 
their place here. ‘“‘ A Day’s Pleasure” 
appeared in Mr. Howells’ magazine a few 
years ago. It pleasantly describes the 
haps and mishaps of some people who 
thought they would take a sail down 
Boston harbor. Mr. Fields’ article on 
Hawthorne, now reprinted from ‘“Yes- 
terdays with Authors,” is rather long, but 
is full of interest. Mr. Fields knew 
Hawthorne well, and may a)most be said 
to have “brought him out.” Hawthorne 
without his sympathetic and congenial 
publisher might have been a very different 
man. (For sale by Porter & Coates.) 


Songs of Religion and Life. By John 
Stuart Blackie. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Oo.—Professor Blackie is 
every incha man. With the sole excep- 
tion of Principal Shairp, no living Scott- 
ish writer has given the world such hearty 
and helpful books. His Four Phases of 
Morals and Self-Culture deserve a place 
not only on the shelves but in the 
hands and hearts of our American young 
men. The present volume of poems is from 
the same pen and comes to us in a very 
elegant dress; and with this one praise 
we must stop. Its contents are not poetry, 
nor, to tell the truth, are they very respect- 
able verse. We have not the heart, how- 
ever, to criticise the book seyerely, but 
wonder, for the hundredth time, why so 
many first-class prose-writers deem it their 
vocation to write indifferent verse. (For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 





Elijah the Prophet. By William M, Tay- 
lor, D.D. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers.—We have found this volume excel- 
lent throughout. As in his recently pub- 
lished collection of lectures on David, Dr. 
Taylor succeeds in bringing an Old Testa- 
ment character into clear relief. We see 
the man as he was, almost, and read the 
inspired page in a better and more intelli- 
gent frame of mind. Everybody cannot 
expound Scripture, but the pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle has the power ; and 
it is well that a larger congregation than 
his own great flock can profit by his skill 
and eloquence, (For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) 


Life and Labors of Duncan Matheson, 
the Scottish » Evangelist. By Rev. John 
Macpherson. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers.—In these days Christians are 
anxious not only to follow closely the re- 
markable record of Mr. Moody’s work, but 
to gather up whatever good may be found 
ia the history of the labors of other evan- 
gelists. Duncan Matheson was a Scotch- 
man of fervor and piety, and yet quiet 
rather than noisy zeal. The narrative of 
his work, as put into shape by Mr. Mac- 
pherson, is interesting and profitable read- 
ing. (For sale by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. ) 


The Gates of Praise. By J. R. Macduff, 
DD. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers.—This is a complete collection, se- 
lected and corrected by the author, of the 
hymns and other poems of Dr. Macduff. 
We cannot in conscience, call their liter- 





REVUE 


Whatever is worth learning is worth reviewing. Reviewing tests 
and fastens what is learned. 


REVIEW 


CHART. 


To aid superintendents in conducting the quarterly review, the 
Review Chart, prepared by John B. Smith for Tue Scnonars’ Quar 
TERLY, is printed separately, on large strong sheets (3} by 5 feet), in 
type sufficiently large to be seen across any Sunday-school room. 

This chart will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


RESPONSIVE REVIEW 
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The Responsive Review Exercise published in Tae Scnorars’ 
QUARTERLY is also published in sheet form, for use in the Sunday- 
school, either as an opening exercise, week by week, Or as a quarterly 


review exercise in connection with the Review Chart. 


This exercise 


contains responsive readings on the lessons of the quarter; also an 
outline plan of the Chart, with questions thereon. 


Price per 100 copies, 75 cents. 


Address 


Che Sunday School Canes. 


JOHN D. 


WATTLES, 


Business Manager, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ary merits high, for Dr. Macduff, properly 
speaking, is not a poet at all. But the 
same devotional spirit that pervades his 
prose enriches these verses, which, at any 
rate, are as good as many that find their 
way into hymn-books. (For sale by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication.) ° 


The Ourate in Charge. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. His Natural Life. By Marcus 
Clarke. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
—These are the latest novels in the library 
of their publishers. Mrs, Oliphant’s is of 
an even level of excellence. Mr. Clarke’s 
is more bizarre and rather less praise- 
worthy. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) 


Leaves from. Sunday-school and Mission 
Fields, By Mary P. Hale. Boston : Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co.—Sunday-school teach- 
ers will find many words fitly said in this 
small volume. Miss Hale usually con- 
trives to weave into her unpretentious 
little essays bits of experience, or hints 
for ways of working, that are worth re- 
membering. (For sale by Garrigues Bros.) 


The Methodist Almanac for 1876, edited 
by W. H. De Puy, D.D., and published 
by Nelson & Phillips, is tastefully print- 
ed and fuil of matters of interest to the 
denomination. 


PUbLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


| All books .ecelved will be promptiy noticed under 
thin peace ite interests of our readers will guide us 
in mek vg fu:ts er notice.] 


On ALCOHOL. A course of six Santor lectures de 
livered before the Society of Arts. By Benjamin 
W. Richardson, M. D., F. R. SS. Price, $1.00, 
New York: The National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. For sale by Garrigues 
Brothers, 

FAITH AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Ransom B. 
Welch, D.D., LL.D., with an introduction by 


Tayler Lewis, LL.D. Price, 
G. P. Putnam's & Sons. 
Remsen «& Haffelfinger. 


$1.50. New York: 
ror sale by Claxton, 


THE GERMAN PRINcIPIA.—Parrl. A first German 
course ; containing grammar, delectus, and ex 
ercise-book with vocabularies. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, 





THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA.—PaARTII. A first French 
reading-book, with grammatical questions and 
notes and a copious etymological dictionary. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


THE LITTLE, or, A, B, C, BOOK oF GERMAN. A 
high school primer, child’s story-book and dic- 
tionary. University test and practicing courses. 
By Prof. C. C. Schaeffer. Philadelphia: Charles, 
Brother & Co, 


A GENERAL History OF GREECE from the earliest 
period to the death of Ajiexander the Great. 
By George W.Cox, M.A. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger. 


THE STORY OF THE APOSTLES: 
lained to Children By the author of Peep of 
Jay. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
For sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY, and other stories of the 
crusade. By M. E. Winslow. Price, #1.00. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. For sale by Garigues Brothers. 


NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY on the Acts of 
the Apostles. By Melancthon W. Jacobus. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. For 
sale by the Presbyverian Board of Publication. 


WORDS IN SEASON FOR THE INQUIRER AND THE 
INQUIRY MEETING. Price, 40 cents. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Company. For sale 
by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


or, the Acts ex- 


SUPPOSED MIRACLES. An argument for the honor 
ot Christianity against superstition, and for its 
truth against unbelief. By the kev. J.M. Buck- 
ley. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

IN THE VINEYARD: a plea for Christian work. By 
the Rev. E. F. Burr. D.D. Pri New 


rice, $2.00. 
York: T. Y. Crowell. For sale by Porter & 
Coates. 


THE Footsteps oF St. PAUL. 


By J. R. Macduff, 
D.D. New York: 


Robert Carter & Brothers. 
For sale by the Presbyterian Board of -Publica- 
tion. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Now that a first-class Plaiting Machine 
is offered at the low rate of $2.50, it seems 
as if everybody in need of such’an article 
could afford to get one. Orders sent to 
Mairs & Kellogg, Troy, N. Y., will receive 
prompt attention. See advertisement on 
another page. 





Covens.—A medicinal preparation in 
the form of a lozenge is the most conveni- 
ent. ‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” allay 
irritation which induces coughing, giving 
relief in Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Influenza, 
Oonsumptive, and Asthmatic complaints, 





Srx new subscribers for the Jl/ustrated 
Christian Weekly, sent us with the money 
$15), will entitle the sender to one copy of 
the Teacher’s Bible, in nonpareil or minion 
type, bound in Morocco, limp sides. Spec- 
imen copies of the Weekly, circulars de- 
scriptive of these Bibles, and sample pages 
sent free. H,N. Thissell, 1512 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


— 


Comrort, Economy, AND HEALTH.— 
“The Steam Heating Apparatus placed by 
you in our office here, pleases us well in 
its results. It is quite inexpensive in op- 
eration, is regular in its heating power, 
and economical in all respects. We are 
well satisfied, and prefer it to all modes of 
heating which we have tried. 

“ EASTERN Ky. Rarbway Co., 
“ By H. W. Bares, Vice Prest., 
“ Riverton, Ky. 

“ToCRANE, Breep & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

“ Dee. 10, 1875.” 


Messrs. WALTER BAKER & Co. have 
published a very stylish little book for 
gratuitous distribution, in connection with 
the exhibition of their goods at Philadel- 

hia next summer. It contains a care- 
ully-written description of the Cacao tree, 
from the fruit of which cocoa and choco- 
late are manufactured; an account from 
Prescott and other historians of the exten- 
sive use which the ancient Mexicans made 
of the fruit, both as food and as a measure 
uf value; the — of eminent physi- 
cians as to the dietary properties of cocoa 
and chocolate; the various articles manu- 
factured by Walter Baker & Co., and the 
methods of preparing them for domestic 
use; and a number of choice receipts for 
delicious deserts, made in part from cocoa 
paste and chocolate. To give the work a 
rmanent value, they have included some 
rmation ot general int namely : 
A list of the officers forming the govern- 
ment of the United States; the American 
Ministers to foreign countries; a list of the 
States, with their areas, population, gov- 
ernments, etc.; and a list of sovereigns 
actually reigning, with their and 
dates of accession, compiled from the A/- 
manach de Gotha for the present year. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HELPS TO ACTS. 


For the Second and Fourth Quarters of the 
International Sabbath School Lessons. 


Dr. Jacobus’ Commentary on Acts, $1.50.° 
“A fine model of a popular commentary.” 





The Footsteps of St. Paul. 
DUFF. 12mo. 81.50. 


By Dr. Mac- 


The Chatrch in the House. 
Acts, by Dr. ARNOT. $2.50. 


The Story of the Apostles. 
of the ‘‘ Peep of Day.” 


Lessons on the 


By the author 
18 i lustrations. $1.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


Cartas’ Cheap §, 8, Litrary 


No. lL. 


50 vols., cloth, wooden case, net $20. 


Carters’ Cheap %. §. Library, 


No. 2. 


50 vols., neat cloth, > saa wooden case net 
7 


Lists of the Books contained in each furnished. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway. 


The Bible for Bible Teachers, 

Go to your Booksellerand ask him forthe “ BIBLE 
FOR BIBLE TEACHERS,” with Eyre and Spottis- 
woode’s imprint. They are furnished in three 
sizes, and at prices from $165 up to $8.60—all alike 
as to matter, the only difference being in size and 
style of binding. There is no reason why any Sun- 
day-school or Bible Teacher should any longer be 
without the BEsT. 

Ask for a descriptive circular. If the books can- 


not be furnished to you at home, drop a postal-card 
to POTT, YOUNG & CQ., Cooper Union, N. Y. 
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nNEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


NOW READY t 





In coyotes to repeated calls for a Book of Songs 
especially adapted for the little ones, we offer 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


The work has been carefully compiled by 


Mrs. WM. F. CRAFTS and 
Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, 


both of whom are well known as specially fitted 
for the task. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS contains: 


SONGS FOR THE HOME. 

SONGS FOR THE INFANT OR PRIMARY 
CLASS. 

SONGS FOR THE DAY SCHOOL. 

SONGS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 

SONGS ADAPTED FOR LITTLE ONES ON 
ALL OCCASIONS AND FROM THE BEST SOURCES, 

We commend this work to every home and every 
Sunday-school in the land. 





SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


contains 360 pages of both words and music; is 
handsomely printed. 


Price in Board Covers, 85 cents. $30 
per 100 eoptes. 


A finer edition, on tinted paper, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 60 cents; $50 per 100 copies. 


One copy in paper cover sent by mail on receipt of 25 


BIGLOW. & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth street, New York, 
91 Washington street, Chicago. 


ROWN OF LIF} 


For Sunday Schools. 


By W. A. Oapen, author of New Bilver of which 
over [00,000 have been sold, Nearly every specimen copy 
ss brings an order fora a y- $3.60 per dozen, 

copy, 35 cts. S@™ Specimen pages to all, 


IVER CAROL 


KI N G of Day-School and Ju- 
venile Singing Books. 
** Just what we have long wanted,’’ is the praise from 


every direction. $5 per dozen. Ask your bookseller for it, 
or send 30 cts, for sample copy. BS Specimen pages free. 


NTHEM CHOI 


The most popular work extant 4 —epeyernene egeneryperearr eed open- 
ing and closing choir service, also con- 
vention use. $10.50 per doz. Sample 


,» B® Specimen pages free. 


. WHITNEY, TOLEDO, O. 
NEW 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 
DEAOON GIBBS’ ag yay A Capital Tem- 
piee. eer By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. I6mo., 
ce B1. 





ALIOCR DUNBAR. A ~~ pd of the Times of 
John Knox. Price 60 cents. 


MR. P taemeal HOUSEHOLD. Price 55 
cen 


THE DAWN OF LIGHT. A Story of the 
Zenana Mission. Price 65 cents. 


THE PFDDLER OF UA GRANGE. By 
Martha ae Price 55 cents. 


Please address orders to 


JOHN A. BLACK, 
_Business Superintendent. 


WORD PICTURES. Six Books in a Box. 
$2.10 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JOHN GIBSON—Plain, decent, and besass Painting. 


J,& G.H, GIBSON, Ssvique"cisuren Glass, Bie, 
123 and 125 S. Eleventh reales Phila, 


wy &R. LAMB.59. CARMINE ST. NY 
Pulpits : CHAIRS: COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively tor ‘CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk S. S. Banners In colors & gold, $5. 
Catalogues, 360 Titus, post free, 15 ote. 





—. ‘The t highest ; wade of work at, 
# the lowest price always given, 
Over 800 in use. 
Established in 1829. 

Descriptive ae. ses 
specifications chee: r- 
nished. Add, ess 


E&G.G.HooK & HASTINGS, BosTONUSA 





GARDEN SEEDS. 





1876. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1876. 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Send two three cent stamps for bess ~ 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Penile slph 


ALL ABOUT GARDENING. 


Home use and for MARKET, in ROOT’S GAR- 

DEN MANUAL Contains half as much a& $1.50 
books on the subject. Sent postpaid for 10 cents. 

J.B. eitnbdninsiniedihions mockford, ilis. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of moses: mail at your door, Splen- 
did assortment of ROSES, six for $1.00, thirteen for 
$2.00. Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants 
gratis. MOOPES, Bhe.,. & THuUM.S, 

Oherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


Fine ever-blooming and 
other roses sent safely 
by mail, postpaid vei: 


where, and their safe arrival uaranteed 61 for Si: 
84 for $2, 30 for $4 urchasers’ choice of 
nearly 600 varieties of roses and other plants; 
carefully labeled. Fine premium rose with eac h 
nepese when ten cents * added. Catalogue free. 
Address JOSEPH T. PHILLIPS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


F r rh hts. I will send my quar- 
0 terly for 1876, and a 
pe ‘kage each of Sugar Trough Gourd, 
-rice Head fettus, and Winning- 
Stadt Cabbage seed. The Gourds 
row by the acre to hold from 3 to 8 
he cut shows their form. We use 








gallons each. 
them for Lard Cans, ‘Eee Salt, pe. ope. etc. 


DO F. 
Box 39, pn mf Ohio. 


HOWDITEEY LOWERS 


My Illustra tod Floral Catalogue 
is dow Te ha ice iocen ts, less than ha or, 1978 
ILLIAM E. Bowp1tToa, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 


Address, 


sa FES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 





FIRK PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN'S SAFE CO. 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

265 Broadway,. 
NEW YORK. 


| MISCELLANEOUS: 





EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE 
CHESTN STREET PHILADELPHIA, 
mi LADIES. 


This ey my a Schoo: eae delightfully 
situated in West wiladelpeia and combines adyan- 
= of both city and country. For circulars with 

erences address the Principal, Mrs.J.A. BOGARDUS 








S. price choicest in a the world—Importers’ 
nes in America— 
e—pleases Poagene! ~ e continu- 


an Agents wanted everywhere—best 
ucements, don Sweste ee a, or Circular to 
HOB? WELLS, 43 beumad 8t., N. Y. P.O. Box 1287, 


NO EXCUSE Now FOR BEING LATE. 


“TIME 18 MONEY!” 


Accurate and Reliable 


LHoIRTY 


HOUR CLOCKS. 
FOR $2.00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” is a 
detached lever escapement time piece. of careful 
construction. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, 
tasteful, and attractive in style, and in every respect 
an article of superior excellence. 

It will ran in any position, and will be 
of special value to the traveler. They are suitable 
for the peony OL the Yo the Dining Room, 
the Sleeping Roo m, the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, 
and the Cabln. 

The cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one- _— 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receip' 

i of price. S. B. JEROME & CO., New Haven, Conn. 









WORTH REPEATING. 


ELIJAH AT THE BROOK 
CHERITH.* 


{Alexander Mackay-Smith, in The Churchman. } 





“He went and dwelt by the brook Cherith that 
is before Jordan. And the ravens brought him 
bread and flesh; . . . and he drank of the brook.” 
—1 Kings 17: 5,6. 

Tt E dwelt by Cherith’s tumbling stream, 
In years of long ago: 
At morn he heard the eagle scream, 

At eve the torrent flow ; 

And often down the distant height, 

Where foes were thick behind, 

A trumpet- -call, by day or night, 
Came faintly on the wind. 


The wild birds hushed their tuneful breath, 
Where that dark streamlet ran, 

The desert seemed to dream of death, 
Around the lonely man ; 

But thro’ the dark and sullen rift, 
A thousand feet in air, 

He saw the cloudy billows drift, 
And knew that God was there. 


The heavy silence of a calm 
Wrapped gloomily the scene, 

And held entranced one spectre palm, 
Above the deep ravine. 

The horror of the famine lay 
Along the barren pass, 

And sicklier-hued grew, ‘day by day, 
The tufts of withered grass. 


But when from Moab’s peaks of snow, 
At each returning morn, 

There came, with ruddy flush and glow, 
The coy, cool breath of dawn ; 

Or when at twilight, deep and drear, 
All purple grew the glen, 

God sent a message to the seer 
Beyond the dreams of men. 


From those wild cliffs, remote, unknown, 
Whence Cherith drew its springs, 

Where Bethel’s woods waved wild and lone, 
There camea sound of wings ; 

Majestic, with bis streaming hair, 
The mournful prophet stood, 

And called the ravens of the air, 
To bring his promised food. 


He saw their circlings, wide and wild, 
Above the mountain’s brow, 

Ana felt God led him like a child, 
That lives it knows not how. 

And, while with trembling hands he took 
The bread which Heaven gave, 

Tears, as he bowed to drink the brook, 
Were mingled with its wave. 


What were his thoughts, his dreams sublime, 
His rapt, ecstatic prayer, 

His visions of a nobler time, 
A purer earth and air? 

O’er these no grand Isaiah-hymn 
Oftriumph throws its ray, 

But veiled from mortals, vague and dim, 
The record dies away. 


He passed from Cherith’s wasted stream, 
And o’er his footsteps rolled, 

The Storm, the Night, the Sunlight-gleam, 

A drama half untold. 

To- Sag, beside that lonely flood, 
The pilgrim bares his brow, 

And prays: “Is there no Man of God 
To warn the nations now?” 


O, streamlet born in desert wild, 
"And nursed in glen and cave, 

In memory still, dark mountain-child, 
I hear thy waters rave ; 

I ride along thy dark ravine, 
And dream I watch again 

Thy torrent flowing, faintly seen, 
Across the Jordan plain ! 

Casa Nuova, Jerusalem, April, 1875. 





* The brook Cherith which hes to the left of 
the —_ path leading down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. 


DR. HOWE AND THE BIBLE 
FOR THE BLIND. 
(From the Bible Society Record .} 


1b ig recent death of this eminent phil- 
anthropist gives fit ocrasion for recur- 
ring to the history of the Bible in raised 
letters for the blind, with which, as will 
be seen, Dr. Howe had so much to do. 

In the year 1833, a donation of nearly 
two hundred dollars, contributed in the 
Park Street Church, Boston, was received 
by the American Bible Society to aid in 
the preparation of the Holy Scriptures in 
raised letters for the blind. For several 
years previously, the attention of the So- 
ciety had been direc'ed to this important. 
matter hut it was during the years 1834 
and 1835 that it became more particularly 
interested in it, through the influence and 
efforts of Samuel G. Howe, M. D., the 
noble principal of the New England So- 
ciety for the Education of the Blind. 

That gentleman, ever intent upon the 
promotion of the welfare of this interest- 
ing class, had tried many experiments in 
"| connection with the preparation of raised 








letters, and spent a considerable time in 
England, France, and Germany, in mak- 
ing investigations connected with this 
Christian and humane object. Upon 
his return to this country, he com- 
menced the preparation of a variety of 
elementary books with raised characters, 

which the pupils in the Institution under 
his care could read by the touch. Having 
at last succeeded in his experiments, and 
determined upon the exact character and 
size of the letters which it was best to em- 
ploy, Dr. Howe, in behalf of the Institu- 
tion over which he presided, aud in “the 
name of over six thousand blind persons 
then living in this country,” applied to the 
American Bible Society for means to 
publish the New Testament in these 
characters. The following interesting 
letter of Dr. Howe to the Society—bear- 

ing date of the 7th of March, 1835—will 
throw light upon the whole movement : 

“ About eighteen months ago I had the 

pleasure of Giaaine before a meeting of 
clergymen, assembled at the Park Street 
Church, in Boston, the subject of printing 
the Bible in raised letters for the use of 
the blind. It was so well received that a 
voluntary contribution was taken up upon 
the spot, and the proceeds paid over, as I 
am informed, to the general funds of your 
Society. 
“Since that period, I have devoted much 
time to the subject of printing for the 
blind, The method used in Scotiand, and 
on the continent of Europe, is so very 
clumsy and objectionable that I determined 
to devise some new plan. The grand ob- 
ject was to reduce the bulk and weight of 
the books, by reducing the size of the let- 
ters to the smallest legible type. 

“ T took specimens of the German, French 
and English methods; I found that the 
best was the system of Mr. Gall, of Edin- 
burgh. His book of St. John’s ” Gospel is 
a square volume, of one hundred and for- 
ty-two pages, giving 590 letters to fifty-six 
square inches, on a thin, weak paper, mak- 
ing ® quarto of three inches thick. 

““T commenced a series of experiments, 
in which I tried several different kinds of 
type, different methods of pressure, about 
forty kinds of paper, both wet and dry, 
various sorts of blankets, etc. etc. The 
whole has resulted in a kind of printing 
of which I send you a specimen. You 
will perceive that the feel of the letters is 
clean and distinct; that there are about 
two hundred letters more in fifty-six 
square inches, than in the best European 
specimen ; that a book with the same 
quantity of matter will be but half the 
size and half the weight ; that it is stronger, 
and lighter, and much cheaper. 

“The system is still far from complete. 
I feel confident that I can in time reduce 
the bulk of the books one-third, perhaps 
one-half; but I am now ready to print an 
edition of the New Testament, and I 
therefore call upon the American Bible 
Society for aid. The sum which was 
raised in Park Street Church, in conse- 
quence of my representations, will natur- 
ally be granted for the purpose, but I 
confidently hope that your Society will do 
more 

“The call for the book has begun. I 
have received applications for the ‘Blind’s 
Testament’ from several parts of the 
country. The other day, on showing 
some sheets to a pious blind female, she 
asked eagerly if I expected to print the 
whole testament, I replied, that I trusted 
I should be enabled to do so. ‘And,’ 
said she, ‘do you really think that I can 
ever read it?’ I said, ‘I doubted not 
that in a twelvemonth she would have it 
all in such a state that she could go to 
her closet and read alone.’ ‘If I could 
do so,’ said she, with more feeling than 
thought, ‘if I could do so, I would not 
ask to live any longer !’ 

“T am now ready to commence this 
work. The press and the types are pré- 

pared ; pend 2 eds of the blind are waiting 
for it, but the means are wanting. 1 
raised among the charitable inhabitants 
of Nantucket and New Bedford a little 
more than a thousand dollars, which has 
enabled me to purchase a press, the types, 
and all the requisites for printiug, and w 
strike off one hundred copies of the Acts 
of the Apostles. But the money is now 
exhausted ; the press, etc , is the property 
of the Institution which I have the honor 
to superintend, but the Institution has 
~ 4 funds necessary for printing the 


as ont therefore, earnestly upon ycur 
Society, in the name of the blind, for aid; 
I call, through you, upon the Christian 
community generally, to assist in this 
work. The entire gospel has never yet 
been printed fur the blind ; the separate 
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evangelists which have been printed are 
and expensive; the whole New Testament 
can now be given them in about the same 
size, and for about the same price, as is 
charged for the Book of Mark, or the 
Book of John—the only ones ever printed 
in English. 

“There are in the United States more 
than six thousand blind; of these, at least 
two thousand can be taught to read, and 
these may be supplied with the New Tes- 
tament. They are now sitting in dark- 
ness, both physical and intellectual. Shall 
nothing be done to pour in upon their 
minds the light of the Gospel? Shall a 
Christian community, which is sendin 
out the Word of God to the heathen o 
every land, withhold it from their own 
brethren? Shall the American Bible Soci- 
ety—which is almost realizing the miracle 
of the tongues, and speaking to all the 
men of all the earth, ‘so that each hears 
in his own tongue, wherein he was born, 
the wonderful works of God’—shall i 
be dumb to those who are under its very 
shadow? 


“Tf any Christian should ark, ‘Why is 
it necessary to go to the expense of 
printing the gospel for the blind, since 
it can be read to them by others?’ I 
say in reply, ‘Put the case to yourself. 
Are you willing to be deprived of your 
Bible? Are you willing to hear it only 
from the lirs of others? Are you willing 
to lose the pleasure of retiring to your 
closet on the Sabbath, or when you are 
grieved in spirit, and holding direct com- 
munication with your Heavenly Father 
through his revealed word? ‘Oh no 
—never!’ you will say; and if ey 
then, who can read the power of 
in the great book of nature, in the 
bright sun, and the lesser lights of 


same end, has not yet, in its present and 
future magnitude, been conceived. It has 
been said that a nation’s song-maker is its 
ruler—a truth far more self-evident in the 
religious character of the people than 
anywhere else. No phase of the revival 
work of the present impresses us, as to 
present and future effectylike the fact, that 
in traversing our city, from center to cir- 
cumference at night, two-thirds of all that 
you hear, from instrument or voice, is the 
drumming, humming, or singing the re- 
vival airs of the time. 

And what lifts the hearts most of all 
which love Jesus as ‘an atoning Saviour, 
is the fact that in almost every breath in 
the rendering of these songs His mediator- 
ial work, as exhibited in his sufferin 
and intercessions as our Saviour, is glori-, 
fied. The theology of the next genera- 
tion on this point will be the old ortho- 
dox faith of our fathers. It is not a 
Oatechism-loving age, it is one when 
these grand truths go into the soul through 
the ears on waves of song. Now, the 
Catechisms are not a burden to the mem- 
ory, but music in the soul. The mode of 

i g is changing very much as the 
mode of studying geography. 

In our memories, geography meant to 
sit bowed over book and atlas, forcing out- 
landish names, without euphony or analo- 
gy, into the memory. But by and by it 
was set to a tune, and these names are now 
committed in school as pastime. In this 
aspect of the case, who is able to give even 
a conjecture as to the far-reaching influ- 
ence of the didactic character of these 
sopgs? We hope the lesson will be im- 
proved, and to this end, the man who 
would put the shorter catechisms of the 
churches even into doggerel would be the 
benefactor of the age, and perhaps of the 


the fimament—whose eyes are gladdened | Face. 


hy the sight of green fields, and golden 
harvests, and all the richness and beauty 
which light and color give to the objects 
around—if you need the gospel to yourself 
alone, how much more does the poor 
blind man need it—he for whom their is 
no sun, no day, no colour, but to whom 
nature is ever shrouded in mournful 
black? Your passage through life is a 
journey through a beauteous country; a 

right and a landscape is around you, 
the light of the sun shines full upon you; 
but still you need more light—you need 
the inward light of the Gospel. The blind 
man gropes his way through life as 
through a dark cavern; no light comes in 
upon his path but that which bursts upon 
him at the end, when he emerges into 
eternal day. You cannot, it is true, give 
him the light of the sun, but you can 
give him a taper to cheer somewhat his 
solitude. 


“But Iam probably combating imag- 
nary objections. No Christian, no hu- 
mane man can hesitate about the duty of 
giving the Gospel to the blind, as soon as 
it can be satisfactorilly shown that it is 
feasible. It is feasible—perfectly so; 
these specimens which I[ send you prove 
it irresistably. Blind children in In- 
stitution, less than eight years of age, can 
read the books which have been printed 
here with perfect facility. They have 
read a part of the gospel and long for 
more; and we ask for the means to put 
the whole Gospel within the reach of 
every blind person who can read the Eng- 
lish language, whether his home be on 
this or the other side of the Atlantic.” 


As might have been expected, this elo- 
quent and most touching appeal at once 
secured the hearty co-operation of the 
Board of Managers of the American Bible 
Society in furthering this blessed project. 
The Society at oncg made a donation of 
one thousand dollars to enable Dr. Howe to 
prosecute the work which he had so nobly 
begun; and in the course of the ensuing 
vear the stereotype plates of the entire 
New Testament were completed, and an 
edition of five hundred copies was printed, 
the cost of the plates alone amounting to 
over three thousand dollars. To meet this 
expense, the Massachusetts Bible Society 
contributed one thousand dollars; the New 
York Female Bible Society, eight hundred 
dollars ; and the American Bible Society, 
the remainder. The supervision of the 
work was committed to Dr. Howe, and 
both the stereotyping and the printing 
of the edition were executed in the city of 
Boston. 


REVIVAL OF SONG. 
[From The Presbyterian.] 


HE work of the prominent evan- 
gelists, Sankey, Bliss, Whittle, and 
others, working by the same means to the 





These songs have touched finer chords 
in the soul than our more stately and 
classic music ; the varieties of expression 
of the same germinal thoughts are more 
changeful and attractive, the doctrines 
are in formulas more simple. The old 
music is too much adapted to the head 
for the young, often not enough to the 
heart for the devout; even the grey-haired 
man does not wholly lose his childhood’s 
love for jingles. Poetry has but one su- 
preme mission in the world, to the heart 
rather than the head. 








DRY GOODS. 


PRICE & WOOD 


SPECIALTIES 


White Goods, Hamburg Edgings, 


Flouncings and Insertings. 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Génts’ Linen Handkerchiefs 


BELOW REGULAR PRIOES. 


BARGAINS IN. ™™ 2g ng=o= 


*°* or” DRESS GOODS. 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


— 


DEL PRESS 


and do all your own Printing. 
Price, $6 to $35. 
BEST IN THE WORLD 
For Business Men 

and Young Printers. 
Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illus- 
trated 60 page Catalogue and 
Price List, entitled, ** How to 
Print.” J.W. Davenapay & 
Co., Mfrs. and Dealers in Type 
and Printing Material, 434 & 436 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











\NFALLIBLE os $5.00 TO $10.00 A DAY 
Pica made at home, by male or fe- 
= FIRE KIS = male agente selling the IN- 
FALLIBLE FIRE KINDLERS, for 
i Kindling Wood or Coal Fires without shav- 
ings or paper. Twenty fires made at the 
cost of onecent. Nothing so good for ex- 
terminating worms or caterpillars from 
fruit trees. Forty diplomas awarded by 
\ State and Counties. Sole control of a town 
: or county to one agent. Samples mailed 

MM for 50cents. Address R. P. SMITH, Cor. 
Elm and Pearl Streets, New Albany, ind. 





AGENTS WANTED. 








sare CARDS B'eisirsesesit a 


$5 tO $20 Ree. SSrtksow aco. Portand, Me. 





$77 a week to Agents, old and young, male and 
female, in their locality. Terms and outfit free. 
Address, P. O. Vickery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$12 aday at home. Agents Wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Me. 


A WEEK. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business permanent and first-class. For 
further particulars address, 

J. KENNEDY & CO., Richmond, Indiana. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 
OLR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 
A Graphic History of the Heroic E of Ameri- 
can Border Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and 
White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, For- 
ays, Scouts, Pioneer women and buys. Indian war- 
ths, Camp life and Sports. A book for Old and 
oung. Nota dull page. No competition. Enor- 
mous sales, Agents wanted eke. ere. Circulars 
free. Address, J.C. McCURDY & CO., 26 S. Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A COURSE OF READING for Sunday- 
school Teachers has lately been issued by the 
Pennsylvania Sabbath-school Association, and ear- 
nestly recommended to all teachers as very help- 
ful. Among the volumes recommended is a very 
valuable one, entitled THE BIBLE D- 
BOOK, by Dr. Angus, published in Philadelphia, 
by Alfred Martien, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, for $8. 





* N l A d N | a 
—_ — 
inety-And-Nine. 
By Mr. IRA D. SAN BREY. 
Arranged with accompaniment for the Piano and 
ane. his beautiful sacred solo has been wonder- 
fully blessed, and thousands will be glad to get it in 
this form. Ask for “ Author’s Edition of the Ninety- 
and-nine.” Sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
For Sale also at the Music Stores. 


Boo Ez 
HBTOMANGEI 


MONTHLY, 
2 CENTS a . New, old, rare, 





curious, valu- 

able and cheap books supplied and wanted. 

changed, sold or loaned to all parts of the United 

States. American Book Exchange, 109 Ful- 

ton Street, New York. P. O. Box, . JOHN B. 
ALDEN, Manager. 


A VI 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


This new 8. 8. Concert Exercise, Scrip- 
tural, Musical, with its 3 Giants for In- 
fant Class and Recitations, makes a 
pleasing Review on Int. Lessons, this 

uarter. 16 pages, price6 cents. Send 
or list of 150 8. 8. Concert Exercises, 
Henry Hoyt, Publisher, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
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PERIODICALS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 
THR LABOR OF LOVE, 


A Gospel Monthly, finely illustrated, is just the thin, 
for your schools. 18 cents a year, postage paid, 
per copy—for 10 or more copies to one address. 


THE FOOD FOR THE LAMBS, 


Published four times each month, each number 
has four beautiful pages well illustrated for the 
very little fellows. 


30 cents per copy, postage paid, for 10 or more 
copies to one address. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Labor of Love. 


No date, fresh and nice, postage paid, $1.25 per 
hundred. ” 


The Food for the Lambs. 
Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100, 
Address the Publisher, 

EDWIN A. WILSON, Springfield, Ills. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


uA DIT st 
Desiring a Sewing Machine in the Sewing Soci 
under their charge, are respectfully invited to ~ 4 
the undersigned. Liberal arrangements will 
be proposed and satisfaction guaranteed. Special 
terms to clergymen. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
HOMER BLANCHABD, President. 


(Please mention that you saw thisvin Tus Sun- 
DAY-SCHOOL TIMES.) ; 


CHURCH ORGANS. 





Tv wt 
THE“ESTEY» 
_~ WT 


{Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattleboro, wt. 
gx Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


TT. 5 





PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS & ARION PIANOS, 
1808 CHESTNUT STREET. 
E. M. BRUCE @ ©o. 


INSURANCE. 


1835. 1876. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1925. 

Capital, $400,000,00, - -  Amete, $1,559,858.76. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOOS, 


PLAITING MACHINES 


Will do any width of SIDE, KNIFE, BOX, OR 
CLUSTER PLAITING perfectly, and with 


GREAT SAVING of TIME and MATERIAL 


Send for Ouae. Agen Wanted. 
MAIRS & KELLOGG, Manufacturers, 
TROY, N. Y. 





BUCKEYE BELL peSaaee. 
in 5 







Churches, 

Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, ec. Fully 
arrante 1. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 und 104 East Second 8t..Cincianad 


WORK AND MOW Our new method of in- 

» troducing the Home Guea 
carries everything before it. Our premiums beat the 
world. Don't be idle a day. Particularsfree. Sam- 
ple of paper superbly illustrated with choice Moss- 
rose Cross, 10 Cents. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 

Of the latest and most beautiful design 
other slate work on hand or made toorder. Fac- 
tory and ye gi 1210 RIDGE A\ 





WILSON & 


yENUE. 
ILLER, Philadelphia. 





“Just What I Want.” 


A TURY OF PRESIDENTS; LIVES AND 

PORTRAITS of all the Presidents 
from WASHINGTON to G¥AN®, to which is 
added the Constitution of the United States, with 
all the a . 72pp.; beautifully printed on 
~~ the portraits accurate and finely en- 
graved. Price only 25 cents. Sent by mail. 

Tr. R®PnhHvuKk & BON. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guar- 
anteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal on. In many 
ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
terest promptly semi-annually in New York. Ne 
customer of ours ever waited a day for ye 
even d@ theShardest time that Kansas is 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now for certain. Send 
particulars, References in every State in the Union. 
J. B. WATKINS 4 CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
a&@-Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


And most amusing Mechanical 
Toy ever invented. Will make 
ou laugh if you never laughed 
fore. The Chinaman and 
White man engaged in mortal 
combat. Operate on any floor. 
For sale LA toy-d yr or 
sent , © an 
for a came by the f — 
RICHARDS’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
91 Washington St., Chicago, ill. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


THE BIBLE ILLUMINATED! 


AGENTS! We have in press, two most RARE 
+ AND VALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS. for 
which we want agents, Circulars with full descrip- 
tion, sent free. Few such chances offer to do good 
and make money. Address, at point nearest you, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Martford, 
Ct., Cincinnati, O., or Chicago, Ml. 


The GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL BOOK is 
(huNtRY aResources. 


As it was and is, treating of our history and gov- 
ernment, varied soil and climate, vast mountains, 
lakes, rivers, great cities and manufactures, wealth 
in minerals, internal improvements, free schools, 
wondertul achievements, agriculture, commerce, 
finances, curiosities, etc. A splendid view of 
this mighty Yankee nation, richly illus- 
trated, Nothing like it exiant. Large size, low 

rice, Agents wanted quickly. Terms easy. Ad- 

ress, HUBBARD BROS., 723 Sansom street, Phila. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL INFORMATION. 


Price $125. By John W. Moore. 


Information about [2.000] prominent Musicians, 
Musical Instruments, Musical kvents, Musical 
Terms, Musical bape Music Books, and every- 
thing else that one wishes to know about Music, all 
concisely and clearly stated. Valuable book of ref- 
erence. The possessor of this {and perbaps of Rit- 
ter's History of Music, 2 vols., ea. $1.50] is perfectly 
posted, and inquiry-proof in musical subjects. 





Easter Carols (New). Howard, 20 cents. 


Bassini’s Art of Singing bs,f05,z38% een 
heSed ee everywhere. Price, complete, 


Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music, $6. 


Perkins’ Anthem Book, (1;:5),.i5,°,fmous 


Anthems for Choirs, and fourjee’s Gnoces 


Chelr (2 00) is an equally good book of dificult 
Anthems for the same purpose, 


What a gem is Liviug Waters for Praise- 
meeti ! #@ cents. 
Ee is Shimimg River for Sunday- 
cents, . 








OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
©. H. Ditson & Co.,|J. E. Ditson & Co., 
1 BROADWAY, SUCCESSORS TO LEB & WALKER, 
New York. Philadelphia. 
——————————— _ = 
CHOCOLATES, 


HOUsE OF 


Walter Baker & Co., 
1780 =esTasuisuen in 1780 


Manufacturers of 


COCOA, CHOCOLATE, AND 
BROMA, 


in all forms known to 


MODERN COMMERCE. 


HIGHEST MEDALS received at IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in 
LONDOS, PARIS, and VIENNA, and at 
LOCAL EX @GIBITIONS in all parts of 
the UNITED STALES. 


NEW SPECIALTY 
BREAKFAST COCOA. ° 





Send for Centennial Book to our stores in Boston 
and New York. 


THOSE who have once used the Ev- 
REKA MACHINE Twist will use no 
other. It is warranted in every re- 
spect. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


INE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS. 
25, with your name beautifully printed, 
sent by return mail, on receipt of 10 cts. and 
8 cent stamp. I have 70 kinds of cards, a 
list of which, with samples, of 65 styles of 
printing and agents’ price list, will be sent 
with each new order; and I make the above 
offer, as I wish to introduce my cards into 
every family. 5 packs, 5 names, to oneaddress 
for cts. You will want more when you get 
the first lot. “More than pleased,’’ “ Never 
was 80 well suited before,” are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skillful 
printers, and furnish the best of work, and 
town, and state plaimly. Address W.C CANNON 
wh, and s' plainly. ress W.C. ;. 
30 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass, 
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CHIOLARS’ QUARTERLY 


TIME BEST LENNON TIELP PUDLLMED 
EVERYBODY LIKES IT 


Although the first number of THE ScHoI- 
ARS’ QUARTERLY was issued only in January 
of this year, it has rapidly gained a large cir- 
culation, extending already to every State in 
the Union. 

Wherever it goes it makes friends. It is 
considered by those who have tried it the 
most complete scholars’ help published. 
Nearly all who at first sent for specimen 
copies have since ordered a full supply—for 
their schools or classes. The second number 
(for April, May, and June) is nearly ready. 
This will be, in many points, an improve- 
ment on that for the First Quarter. Sub- 
scribers wishing to receive it in good season 
should send in their orders early in March. 





For the benefit of those who have not yet seen Tue Scnotars’ 
QuaARTERLY, the following brief description of it is given— 


WHAT IT IS. 


It is a collection of the lesson of each three months, with a quar- 
terly review chart and outline for the thirteenth Sunday, bound in 
small quarto form with strong paper covers. Brief explanatory notes 
are furnished to aid the scholars in their study. With the Scripture 
text of each lesson, marginal references are given, and the pronuncia- 
tion of proper names is indicated. It contains a map specially prepared 
for the quarter’s lessons, also a compact Bible Dictionary with the 
needed explanation of terms and description of persons, places, and 
customs. 

For each quarter, a Responsive Review Exercise is added, which 
includes selections from the lessons, golden texts, and related passages. 
This can be used at the quarterly review, or in opening and closing the 
regular sessions of the school. In this latter use it forms an uninter- 
mitting survey of the line of study through the whole quarter. 

THE QUARTERLY is printed on good paper in distinct type. It 
avoids on the one hand the crowded page of the question book; and 
on the other the fragmentary character of the lesson leaf. 

A skilled teacher writes of THE QUARTERLY as follows: 

“T like it exceedingly, and what is better yet my boys like it. 
They say they can do a good deal more with the lessons than before, 
and certainly there has been an increase in study and Bible knowledge 
since THE QUARTERLY came. I knew it would be good, but it is better 
than I really thought it would be. I wish every scholar in the country 
could have it.” 

Others write : 


‘“‘T have just received Tor Scuo.ars’ QUARTERLY, and it has given 
such satisfaction that Iam requested by our teachers to order more.” 

“The copies sent me last week are highly valued by the class. 
They are the neatest, and most compact and convenient in form of any 
aids to the scholars in studying the lesson, that I have yet seen.” 

‘We are so much pleased with them that we have decided to order 
100 copies of them for the scholars.”’ 

“THE ScHoLARs’ QUARTERLY is just the thing. 
25 copies for one year. 
order.” 

“THE ScHoLars’ QUARTERLY is all that can be wished for.” 

“ Tue Scuo.ars’ QuARTERLY fakes wherever it is introduced.” 

The best way of judging of the merits of THE QuARTERLY is to 
send for a copy. 


Send to my address 
You may hear from me again with another 


100 Copies, one year, - =- £20.00, 
PRICE. 00 ae three months, 5.00. PRICE. 
Single Copies, ~ - - 20. 


Published at the office .of Tus SunpAy Scuoot Times. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 





- PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, - - - $2.15 each. 
** 15 to 29 - "=. 1.90 ™ 
30 copies and upwards, - 1.65 oa 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 
LL 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made to aclub at club rates 
only during the month in which it is formed. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed should be careful to name not only 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state. 


Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription,in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE TIMEs to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


Now that the date of expiration is plainly printed on 
the yellow address labet of each paper or package of 
papers, it will be necessary for all subscribers to renew 
promplly by the time thus designated or their paper wil. 
be discontinued. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER § .60. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times who are pastors or superintendents, and who, 
when ordering it, state that they are such. 


If asuperintendent, who is a subscriber of THE 
TiMEs, desires the help of THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
PaPeER, for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the PAPER accordingly, 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra PAPERs go only to 
subscribers of THE TIMES. 


Orders for this PAPER can be filled, only when com- 
ing direct from superintendents or pastors who are sub 
scribers of THE TIMES. 





rt 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, . - 8 60 
100 a one year, - - 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - - $ 5.00 
100 = ome year, - - = = 20.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 


to an inch), for each insertion, - - 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), - 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line(leaded), - - 8&0 Cts. 


DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 
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a@-Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


ee 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





The New Yorxk Orrice is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Reading Room, 304 Fourth Avenue, Y. 


M. C. A. Building. 
E. P. WALLING, Agent. 
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